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FOUEViCmD 

1*^. f-iTtbe^r c^ssittei to "b? i;rec^ Lr I r^wr.* ef teachers 
s tif f SiKii^rs in th? fomal ts- veil &5 •fje ir-f^rxsal ^TelopQD*r.t rvirrl r"ju ml • 
The Itis:^ %T^ti\i^. of r-irriralm :^^EcJ.it«^5 lioriLsbo^ aci the expert i« 
that '»s rer-^t-ei bare trc.^t the s^cbc^vl sjsU^ rufetisc^ reeo^-ltiofr. T-ar^j of 
tbe irsuDTE"iT» pro^^nOLi ori^ir-** ir r-altiaore To-^tj ar-i d«rrit^ ir. 
r;irrir-^"jz c^^^^^ ir.fl jer.red Cirritnilm ie^i^- ir: a n^ani^r af other 

sjs':*3£5* ^ksre lsport«:t. c-*r rhilirrL hare :*er. prori^ iritn ex«lle2:t 
-r^^rae^ ta»i ^. car^f"^ s*lectit^i of j>or.t^.t acic :aterials ar.i r»flectir^ 
tc-th Bi^if iz^l c-irricruljz trer.is ag^ special r^ee<s vithir- r^ltixcre '4>\r*%y^ 

This Bar^itooSt for teachers of ^-^lish in s^^oe^iarr r:rhools ar.i tbe :^tber 
1-'^ rarrieul-jE p-blir^*i:^-^ reflect bcth the ec^^err-s of the prerer.t ar.i the 
pot«r:ti«I for the f^tore. They reoo^ix* the r«-i for acco j^tai^ilitj to 
5t'^eT.tg an4 cossasszutj and J'or tools to aeet the chall«;:^s of the envir^rv- 
z^-tal oor^ejT^, er.er^ protlecLs, ar.i pclitical ar-i eaor-oric rtres^es that 
affect our r^tii^ud and int^rrati^^al life. >.t the sase tizse thej inter^ifr 
efforts to ierelop lasting sicill^, kriovlei^, ar-^ ral-jes for indlTrii-ials ^ 
they t-ecos* fulfilled adults. 

The ^lain purposes of this handbook are: (i. to preser.t a seqiacnce of 
actirities asi perforsance ^als to ispn>ve the articulation of the ^s^ish 
pn>^ra= fros one level to another: [2 to establish a scope of *basic" 
lan^iia^ experiences, generalized froc the resource guides, that all s%\^&it^ 
on each ^rade level sho-jdd have: and {J] to suggest a n'^sber of n^ethod^ and 
procedures for ispleaentin^ these learr.ing experiences»and derelopin^ these 
skills and processes. 

This new pxiblication, capsuli^ir^ the secondary Hh^lish program, repre- 
sents the feedback fron all the teachers in the County, who tester and 
reacted to the initial activities and goads set forth in the scope and 
sequence worked out durir-^ the stE^r of l?"}* Parts II and III, dealir^^ 
with the related skill clusters for tr^ sequence of activities and vitr, bapic 
methods for ispleaentir^ the activities, were also derived fros ex^plary 
teachir^. 

We anticipate that the objectives and curriculuzi su^jrestions presente'i 
in this biiiletin will ziake valuable contributions to the quality of our 
ed^ocational progran and will stirulate productive and enric'nir^ leamirig by 
the students for whos it was prepared. 



Joshua ^-lieeler 
Superintendent 
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PREFACE 

^^lish, T:*> ^ur^tit-itlDr. of the tit e that r.ov appearr or. the- zz*^r 

ree»d, the *.iZf^ t'r^ cocnitt^ -har^ i vit*f prei>arir^ the- r^terial hai 
2t>rpletei it? ta^k, far znore appropriate, ?or tt*- z.air. purpDr<^ of this 
put liraticr. ar^ to pre-s^r.t a s^'s^er^z^ of activities ar.i performance ^als 
that vill r^ake the artirulatior. of the pro^ras fros one level to ar.other less 
a ratter of ^har.oe *har. of delit^rate choice, (2} to estatlish a soope of 
•'ra^rio'* lar^.iage erperier.ces that generalizes fror the resouroe e^des for • 
- ach ^raie le^el the types of activities and skills ir. corposir^, ir.terpretir^, 
ar-i :ar-^,ia^ that all rtuicnts on each gr^e level shoUd have, and ; to 
:*--^g^i:t a nx^o^r of sethod^ ani procedures for isplec#ntij:£ these l*>amir^ 
-rp^rienrrs ani developing these skills and proce*^ses* 

The publication is, howver, a ""handbook" and rH)t a course of studv* It 
is an aid to th^ u^e of the resource guides that provide n-.ZLerou£ suggestions 
for teachir-^ ^^lish in units of st'^j centered upon types of topics or 
processes associated vith the various worlds of discourse and coacnanication 
contexts in vhich we all live and in which we use langua^ and receive verbal 
and non-verbal co^Eunication for inforEatitfh^ -persuasion, entertainment, 
corfort, and trans^ssion of experiences, ideas, and feelings. 

The resource guides that outline and expand the long-rarige and specific 
goals for each grade level have never been, nor were they intended to te, 
''courses of study" in the narrow sense of '•prescrioed'' prograzas. Indeed, a 
sere glance at the quantity of material, the nusber of suggested activities, 
the wealth of options Tor teachers and students in these guides woxild affircs , 
the intention of the coracdttees who prepared them that they establish major 
objectives and provide resources from ^^ch teachers and students sd^t choose 
t.eans to achieve these goals, ^wever, it is just this richness of suggestion, 
these sany options, that have led teachers to seek siore help in deciding which 
activities, processes, and skills — aiaorag the literally hundreds that are 
desirable for impleiaentation — are sore "basic" than others in the sense that 
all students should have the opportunity to engage in them and to develop as 
great a proficiency in their use as possible. It is to give help in making 
such decisions that this handbook, with its emphasis on scope, sequence, and 
aethods, has been published. It is in no way a substitute for the res6\irce 
bulletins on each grade level; it supplements them and makes them e£isier to 
use. Activities in the scope and sequences are tied to specific activities 
and objectives in the grade level resource bulletins . 

This publication is a landmark production. All our guides have sought to 
represent the creative ways of teaching and learning that go on in the myriad 
situations where over CPj'O'^ students and 500 teachers concentrate on English 
language use and developcent. All have been prepared by committees of 
teachers and supervisory personnel working together during the school years 
and the weeks of our summer curriculum workshops. But this handbook represents 
the feedback from each teacher in the County who has tested and reacted to the 
initial activities and goals set forth in the scope and sequence that was 
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, rr.rC'. y 1- Th*. . ^fiopl y-ar ju^ t part va7 if-ro'^i :d tr^* 

- i-:;— th^ -^anlity -f trv- tari, acrtiviti^rs ar.:: ^alr for ^i: 

. :-ii*r-.r — t ikir^ ir.to --.-.r.t, ^f roiirr^^^, t:v -iif f^r^r.ceF ir. erp-- aMor.r ir 
r-rftma-'-re ifc^lr f-r try jaz^e activity f^r r^ryir.g grDups of s-.jJer.tr. 

: irt !I vith the rp-erifir z'£j.:ir ir. cozposir.^, ir.terpretir^, ar.i 

r^v-C' rc'^r. i-iilt ir.tc \he pcrlorrance goals for tr^ activities ir: 
tr.: rrrr^ ar.i requ r.-e. Tart III is a "r^thois- har.atook ir. caps-il^ for=:, 
i*rie;ei to asci^t coth re^r^-ic^ a--i f^^xperier.ced teachejT ir. U5ir^ the tried- 
-' ^-•r:^^ pro-ei-Lr*^r of teacrJ^r^ ar.i learr.ih^ Er^lish ar.:i in ezpcriz^ntir^ 
with or i-provir^ tne techr.iquer tr^t have leco:^ zorc pra-ir.er.t ir. the 
prc*raz. ar the erpha^ir ha,'^ crJ^ftei ever the years fro- a teacher-ct-ntered to 
a ct^ier.t— centered prograz.. 

*v r^pe tnat all these d'rc use this i^^-ial, zort of vhor participat**i in 
rrze vay ir. itr cozpilation, viil find it useful. 
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ENGLISH AS H'JMANE DISCOURSE 
A RATIONALE FOR THE TMCHING OF OUR LANGUAG^ 

V ' 

A teacher of ir-glish, in the best sense of the word " teacher, egsbarks on a 
life-ion^ jourr.ey involving chan^, ,yhere aeans and end^ becoae inteTToin^led, 
where roles of teacher and student are re^rsible and interchan^able at time^, 
where gettir^g there is not half the;, fun— it's ^1 the fun, especially in^the 
chaotic "real'' and edxicationai i#orlds we live in. Supervisors, adainj^trators, 
and college instructors \iho have been running to stand still in' the whirlwind 
of change, all realize that the "facts- about what English is — how it should be 
taught and leame*,' what aaterials are.caost helpful in the process, how it can 
contribute to a full life — are not clearly definedyeleaents that can be neatly 
packaged into courses that are passed or failed on the ba^s of standards we can 
all a^ree on. Teachers are discovering that grade levels are meaningless, if by 
grade levels one indicates that all the students in the grade are more pr less 
alike In achieveoent and ability. They* re discovering that the methods the col- 
lege education professors have talked about are really being tried out. They 
are learning that the materials of instruction to assist them in teaching ^Jfeir 
charges are not confined to textbooks, but are, instead, varied — textbooks,, 
periodicals, paperback texts, and trade titles, television and films, and 
gadgets like overhead projectors. 

They are beginning to realize that supervisors and principals and older, 
more experienced teachers are not sources of right-and-wrong answers about 
children and programs and subjects. If they are good sttpervisors and principals 
and teachers ^hey are, in fact, initiating themselves into new content, methods, 
and processes — and they are asking more questions than they are prepared to give 
answers. They discover that those wriggly, remote; bri^it, dull; apathetic, 
energetic; well-groomed, sloppy; outgoing, defensive; handsome, ugly; privileged, 
deprived children, adolescents and young adults refuse to be in real life the 
ciphers the textbooks in educational psychology have made them — the docile, 
statistical averages we practice our theories on. They learn that most students 
know little and care less about the subject we love most. 

Some of us blame the children for being the way they are — and continue to 
try to change the child instead of the program, the methods, or ourselves. 
Some of us rush back to the trainirig institutions for more courses and credits — 
courses in new grammar, new media, new criticism. And this helps somewhat. 
But there are no courses^ the "new" very real Johnnys and Marias and Mabels^ ^ 
And there are no new courses in the difference between the real world and the^ 
world of the school; or in where to go from here. But most teachers of English 
don't escape into apathetic or hostile disillusionment or become dogmatic 
processional caterpillars of tradition; nor do they re ject their role ^as teacher 
to become perennial and perpetual credit-accimmlators. Some of them — most of 
them, in fact — find that the real- reason they wanted to become teachers of 
English is not, as they may have believed at one time in their olives, ^%ha.t they 
love Shakespeare more than life, or that they want a guai:anteed living wage, or 
that they have a mission to protect the English language from the vulgarizing 
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irfluenco of '"'^n-rtar.dard ^'^a^e. They dis :over that the real reason they 
decided to becoze teachers of r>:glish is that they believe ir. the liberalizing, 
hisrar.i7ir-g, freeing role of langiiage— the' fhglish language — ir. Xhe lives of 
ceir^ who, unless they becoiie !2ore huaan and less sachine-like say v^r;,- veil 
cease to eii^t as a cpe^ies at all. ^ 

Once they have discovered this fis-.dasental fact at^ut teachir^g English in 
today's school?, they never ask whether they should fail Johnny because he 
continues to say "I ain't got no shoes" after he has gone through th^ drill 
booics or because he talks in plass when he gets bored or sleeps when he should 
be listening. They stop insistirig that every ed'ocated person should have read 
r^oby I'ick or pA^ril - or even Silas ?^amer . They begin to ask questions like 
these: What kind of English materials, methods, and sequences will make a 
difference in the kind of huizan being that Johnny or Xaria will become, in the 
kinds of uses he 2akes of the leisure tiiae the aachines 'are creating for him? 
What kind of verbal skills does Harry need to become a sore productive and 
happier person ri^i now and later, when he goes to college, or enters a trade 
or gets carried? Row, can I aake Siiglish interesting to Joe, who has hated it 
for fifteen years? How can I teach in such a way that Steve thinks that 
characters in books and what happens to thea have a reality of their own; that 
literature is as "true" as science or math; that writing. is a way of learning 
to think,, to perceive the world zior^accarately; that talking and role-playing 
and discussing are ways of inposir^ some order on the world and not just 
skills that are ends in themselves? . And, finally, how can English becotse more 
"real'* to these real pupils? 

The teacher who asks these questions understands that teaching English has 
become a dialogue between teacher and studenc, a discourse involving teacher- 
as-student7 student-as-teacher, supervisors and principals and the world "out 
there.'' 



THE-^UB-^'^ ''^"^ -^LL "s::glish" 

We used to think we knew ^what '^Snglish" was, though we weren't often asked 
to define it, but we assumed that everyone knew that it was the" most important 
subject in the curriculum. But definitions have gotten more, fashionable than ' 
they were thirty years ago. Now their function is not just to delimit one 
"class" from members of another "class"; there is an added burden of objectivity 

.and "scientific" validity required of our descriptions of subjects today. > Which 
points to a general observation about the English pro-am as a' whole:- tliat it, 
more than any other program in the curricialum, with the possible exception of 
the social studies, has reflected changes in general education and society's 
shifting value predilections and preferences. The "what" of English has 
depended on the "why" of soQiety. James Miller has ch^acterized these changes 

.as going from what he calls "progressive" in the Dewey era, to "academic" in 
the Bruner, post-sputnik age, from which we are emerging into an emphasis on 
the affective aspects of education. In discussing the changing "what" of the 
English program, the period from the first World War to the Great Depression 
may be described as the "traditional" era; the period from the Depression to 
the beginning of the Cold War,, the "utilitarian" or "Life-ad jtistmert" era; the 
period in which we are now, the "disciplinary" or "computer" era; and the 
period into which we seem ±o be emerging, tlj/l/" humane" era. A more memo ri::^ able 

t 
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way of characterizing these foiir value-eras of the twentieth century might be as 
"implicit," "instrumental," •^intellectual," and "humanistic." Both the "what" 
and the "how" are related to the fourth. 



^ TRADITIONAL AIMS AM) EimS 

Durjng the "traditional" or "implicit" era,'- the "what" of English was 
whatever had been included in the English program- of the academies and grammar 
school and colleges of the preceding era. The underlying assumption seemed to be 
that whatever had been good eno\i^ for those who had made this country the most 
democra^^tic and at the same time ^e most prosperous country in the world was 
good enough for us all. In those day^ English was a different "cla^^ic" on 
evory grade level — Silas Mamer on the tenth grade. Scarlet Letter on the 
eleventh, and Hamlet on the twelfth; every year began with a review of gram- 
mar Ihe eight parts of speech and their unalterable relationships with simple, 

compound, ^and complex sentences. In addition, we were required to write rather 
lengthy "themes" or "compositions," a composition process that terminated In 
the "term paper," so called because it took a term to write, ^"^he values of this 
content were supposed to be implicit in the tasks or in the content themselves. 

....-s^ourses in English were organized around pgirticular pieces of literature, 
blocks of grammar, and specified writing tasks. The eleventh grade was a "survey" 
of American literature, and the twelfth grade a "siorvey" of English literature. 
Grammar was the same from the intermediate grade of elementary school to the 
senior year, with the addition of such items as "absolutes" and "gerunds" at 
the upper levels # 

The "how" that accompanied this "what" was mainly a deductive, teacher- 
dominated methodology, with classroom recitation 'providing the main opportunity 
for students to participate. The publishers* contributions were literature 
anthologies that aiffered little from publisher to publisher and grammar and 
•composition books that repeated the same language and rhetorical exercises from 
grade to grade with different sentences. This description is not hyperbolically 
exaggerated. 



"LIFE-ADJUSTED" EIIGLISH 

Progressing to the next era, where Dewey and Kirkpatrick dominated the 
educational scene, the "what" and the "how" changed in accord with the demand 
for practical and life-centered educational objectives. Subjects had to prove 
their worth, in those days, by demonstrating; their values as instruments of 
daily living. The "life-adjusted" English piogram included such diverse 
addenda to the classic approach as "teen-age'1 classics and abridgments of 
adult classics — the former to encourage the adolescent to like reading, the 
latter to provide him a marked-down ticket to culture. 

Instead of, or in addition to the usual themes, we wrote letters, letters, 

letters not because we had someone to write to, but because letters were 

3upposed to be real-life activities, even if the only recipient was the teacher 
and the only motivation was the problem. Those students who were going to 
college still had the themes and the term papers, except that now they were 



allowed, even encouraged, ' select topics that were more closely related to 
their interests and vocational needs- ^n^'-ch activities were permitted. 
Grammar went \mder, submerged by ai s on "usage" and "functional" 

English, a melange of drills where ^se between do and does and 

talked about "levels of langaage" that were "acceptable" in various social 
and vocational situations. Courses were often organized around themes 
that offered a pattern that could include a variety of literary types and 
materials of suitable reading difficulty; themes ranged all the way from 
topics such as "Courage" to "Sense and Nonsense Verse for Leisure Hours." 

The accompanying methodology, the "how" of the instrumental period in 
English education, was based on an attempt to provide more opportmities 
for student participation in selecting and carrying out objectives. This 
was the era of "group work." This is the time when Freud and Marx caxight 
up with the schools, and literature was taught because it helped one come 
to term with one's own and others' psyches or because it explained a par- 
ticular point of view about society. This was also the era of change in 
emphasis from blocks of content in grammar, literature, and rhetoric to 
stress on skills of language use. We have all heard English defined as 
"listening, speaking, reading, and writing"; this definition is a "life- 
adjusted" definition of English. 



M^GLISH AS A SUBJECT DISCIPLINE 

But sputnik ended all that; it seemed that life-adjustment had to make 
way for the possibility of death-adjustment and evidently this adjustment is 
considered an intellectual one. Practical know-how is all right in its place, 
but theory comes f ^st. The uses of language for social understanding and 
cooperation began _ take a back seat to the uses of language for manipulation 
of others and as the end and means of a particular type of logical analysis. Now 
the key words are "intellectual," "scientific," and "discipline." Some 
prophets are Bruner, Fries, and Chomsky, and the now-old "new" critics. The 
emphasis is on "structure of the discipline" ^and "sequence." The shift is 
from the child to the subject itself. The method is analytical and, at the 
same time, inductive. The medium is the audio- visual aid, the programmed 
textbook, the language laboratory. 

The influential educational agency, in addition to the Modem Langaage 
Association and the National Coxmcil of Teachers of English, is the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Commission on English, which has re-defined 
English as -the study of "language, literature, and composition." 'It is also 
significant that the Commission, which explicitly stated its concerti for 
college preparatory students who could and shr JLd be expected to attempt 
academic excellence, has influenced the programs for all students. 

Recently, secondary school programs especially have been xinder the spell 
of the subject as intellectual discipline. Literature was to be studied 
critically, using the tools 'of the literary critic as teaching and learning 
methods, though occasionally it was considered O.K. to speak of it as an art 
to be enjoyed or "appreciated." Composition was dealt with as if the rhet- 
oricians had isolated the principles of good writing in much the same way 
that the mathematicians had arrived at the principles of numerals and number 
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relationships. Any lan^ge vas treated as if it were an Entirely scholarly 
study of various types of "linguistics/' There is something aicbivalent about 
our present English programs, especially in the study of language. On the one 
hand, we are pursuing subjective and humane ends when we study the principles 
of general semantics and when we try to relate what the linguists know about 
dialects to the social problems of our ghettos and to the self-concepts of our 
students. We insist that language is what differentiates humans from other 
animals, and then we proceed to provide endless analyses of sentences which 
student? are perfectly capable of using without any assistance, all aimed at 
helping students "generate" more "complex syntactical structures." Perhaps 
the present trend toward more grammar is ^'mpelled, not by a desire for greater 
accuracy but by a completely emotional, irrational conviction that somehow or 
other a knowledge of grammar will make better writers and speakers of us all. 
We should not be convinced of this until a relationship between the ability to 
speak and write and the extent of one's information about grammar can be shown. 



TOWARD k:gli3h A3 hui-ia:^ discourse 

'Where do we go nexf^ For it is unrealistic to expect the American educa- 
tional world to stand still. About the Dnly constant factor on our educational 
scene seems to be change itself. Because the future is unpredictable, all we 
c^ do is make an educated guess about the kind of English program that will be 
in style for the next ten or twenty years. Right now, we think that the choice 
seems to lie in one of two directions — either we '^'ill make better computers of 
human beings or we will choose to maike better human beings. Our hopes are that 
we choose to make better computers who can serve more humane persons. If we 
are to move in this direction, our first step should be' to assess the older 
programs and salvage from them what seemed to work in terms of producing more 
efficient, more cooperative, more generous, happier — in short, more civilized 
human beings. There are already portents of this trend; one of these is the 
increasing attention to "humanities" programs. Another sign is the claim by 
many e^cientists to "humanism." (We will really be back in business if the 
scientists start stealing our stuff.) The teachers who were asked this par,t 
spring to register their ideas about tTfe most basic kinds of discourse ex- 
periences in our present program, the participants in the pre-workshop 
sessions to summarize the teachers' ideas of a basic scope and possible 
sequence of activities, and the surrjr.er workshop committees all accepted the 
review and reassessment of our present program as a first step toward the 
formulation of performance goals and objectives for all students. 

What we are working toward now is an English program, already in sight, 
that combines the best of the present programs and that puts the emphasis back 
on the "who" and "why" of programs, with the "what" and the "how" determined 
in relation to these other two. The program is eclectic, or pluralistic, if 
you prefer; because there is no one content 'or no one way to meet the needs of 
200,000,000 individuals. The content and method is selected with these major 
aims in mind: (l) to help students use their language effectively ani under- 
stand it with comprehension in the ordinary "commmications" contexts of life 
and (2) to help them enjoy language and the related communications media as 
art and entertainment. A two-strand program in English organized around 
chese two major aims and dealing with language as communication and language 
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as art and entertainment resolved some of the dichotomies of content and methcid 
that existed in previous attempts to give structure to the English curriculiam. 
rf we siuply acknowledge the fact that English is not a subject in the same 
sense that biology or geometry are subjects, it seems sensible to project a 
program that attempts to organize the skills in the use and understanding of 
language within a communications context that stresses the instrumental 
ftinctions of language. The other major aspects of the English program, related 
to the communications strand but providing another dimension — the aesthetic, 
affective dimension — emphasize the use of language in literature and in the 
communications media that entertain and may or may not be "art." 

Both of these aspects of English — cognitive and affective— iiave content 
and methodology. The commianications content deals explicitly vith the nature, 
^ struct^Lre, and fianctions of language as the basic human mode of mderctandlng 
one's self and others, and of conveying these landerstandings. The central 
experiences of communicating verbal and non-verbal meaning we have called 
"composing" (including speaJcing, writing, and acting out) and "interpreting" 
(includx^g reading, listening, and viewing). The committee that worked 
through the summer of 1973 attempted to arrange the most basic of the composing 
and interpreting experiences for students in grade seven throTOgh twelve in a 
continuiam of difficulty which will be tested out during the coming year, or two 
in pragmatic ways, in classrooms all over the County. Though the basic tasks 
have been aigreed upon, the methodology of teaching will vary, depending upon 
the nature of the content, skills to be emphasized, and the abilities and 
purposes of the learners. 

In our program, the mass media provide both content and method in the 
understanding of the total commianications context; group discussion techniques 
for both small and large groups are useful; programmed materials and 
individiialized classroom activities are indispensable for differentiation o^ 
performance goals for different students. 

In the program that features English as humane discourse, literature is 
viewed as a recoi^'d .of human experience, as the lanique verbal art of a par- 
ticular writer or people, and as a source of both intellectual and sensuous 
pleasure. The mass media are treated as purveyors of information, art, and 
entertainment. Not all the works studied are classics — after tol, even 
acknowledged snobs read the New Yorker or Playboy or Ms in addition to or 
instead of^ Moby Dick or King Lear. Not th^t the present English program is 
filled, with edited classics or badly written popular printed materials, 
"Literature" should be studied, with mass media taking;,*a less importai^ place, 
but "literature" means something broader than the old standbys. The 
methodology of the literature-mass media program combines group study and 
^ analysis of short works selected for their exemplary value, with 

individualized reading aimed at extending acquaintance with literature of 
past and pr^^ent, of one's own and other coiantries, and with literature that 
records experiences both similar and different from one's own. 



The resource bulletins for grades seven through twelve that have been 
developed by committees of teachers and supervisors over the pa^t years, and 
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the sequences that were arrived at during the past sunmer, are based on the 
assumptions that the objectives and emphases that follow are central to the 
achievement of the discourse-centered, humanistic program of English we are 
working toward • 

:<AJ0R progra:-. objectives 

— Oral fluency 

Basic control of clarity in writing 

Versatility in reading abilities and tastes 

Comfortable and acceptable language usage in varying situations 

Awareness of primacy of language as basis of all learning and culture 

Control over language competencies related to social and civic 

participation 

MAJOR ET'IPHAoSS 111 TOTAL KIGLISH PROGRAi-:, K-12 

Integration of the language, literature, reading, and compositional 

aspects of English 

Involvement of pupils in creative interpretations and expressions of 

their own experience 

Role-playing and dramatic activities as learning methods in regular 

English classes 

Correlation of language commianication with other media 

Use of inductive teaching methods 

Emphasis on individualization of instruction through more student options 

in choice of materials, assignments, and longer lanits of learning 

Pervasive use of small-group procedures 

Attention to the affective as well as to the cognitive aspects of the 

"arts"_oriented aspects of English 

Emphasis on language as a central **htunanity" 

Establishment of a sequence of language experiences basic for students of 

all abilities and vocational aspirations 

Clustering of language skills aroiand centralizing experiences and 

activities, instead of making skill acquisition an end in itself 
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— Attempts to make goals more specific by adopting the habit of using 
behavioral objectives for short term goals 
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PART I: A Scope and Sequence of Basic Composing, 
interpreting, and Language Activities 



INTRODUCTION 

PROBLEMS 111 ESTABLISHING A BASIC SEQUENCE 
OF EXPERIE!:CES HI EIIGLISH LAIIGUAGE ARTS 

Anyone who has ever tried to set up a sequence of basic activities in English 
for any continuum of grade or age levels must have learned in the attempt that 
the task is almost impossible. But at least when one works alone, as a single 
teacher in a classroom, one's own assumptions and predilections about what is 
meant by "basic" and "sequential" and "English" make the task somewhat easier. 
We all seem to think we know what English is, which aspects of English are more 
important (or basic) than others, and which skills or activities are more complex 
than others. However, the task of providing a guide to a basic English sequence 
for over 500 teachers in a county where more than 62,000 teen-a^rs attend 
secondary English classes every day presents almost insurmountable problems. 
Get any group of teachers of tiiglish together and ask them the question: "If 
you had to list the ten most indispensable English experiences for an 'avera^' 
class of a particular grade or age level, which woidd you choose to teach?" 
Compare the results of the teachers' responses. How much unanimity of pinion 
would you expect to get? If you answered "Very little," you'd be rifi^l?, of 
course. For the ideas of what English is, what elements of English deserve 
priority attention in a time limit dictated by State requirements and school 
schedules, and which experiences belong on which grade or a^ level are largely 
subjective, and in the past have been decided — on an individual or school or 
system basis — in some sort of arbitrary way. 

The problem in detemining what is basic and what is more complex than 
something else on a similar continuum is compounded by the comparative absence 
of research into the skill-oriented tasks of English (such as spelling or 
certain types of reading or the production of mechanically "correct" sentences), 
the emphasis on individualization or grouping of instruction to differentiate 
rather than to meet grade-level standards, the variety of art-related materials 
in English, the need to include scientific or objective areas (grammar, certain 
types of expository reading and writing, c ritical- thinking) , and the apparent 
conflict between hximanistic aims and cognitive goals. 

The fact, too, that our subject, however we define it, is concerned with 
values, with human experience as the subject of expression and interpretation, 
forces us to subjective and arbitrary decisions. We must adopt our own 
rationale, our own set of values before we can establish a sequence of basic 
experiences for our students. That rationale about the teaching of English 
appears in the preceding section. The sequence that follows is based on that 
rationale for the teaching of English, which undergirds the resource bulletins 
for grades 7-12. It is essentially a position that places emphasis on the role 
of the student as the doer, that attempts to make English as a subject both a 
tool for his profit and use, a source of improved commianication with others, 
and one way to enjoy his leisure time and at the same time extend his 
experiences beyond the physical limitations of his own life setting. 
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KSTABLIiHi:.G THE I:X)R:-:AT 

In an attempt to select key points of emphasis in our prograin, we wanted to 
avoid the danger of reducing our previously 'stated goals to an arbitrary list 
of skills. To prevent this oversimplification, we devised a format which shows 
the relationship between those general goals, an experience which can be used to 
develop those goals, and specific kinds of performance to be emphasized through 
the experience. For each activity, then, the format shows four parts. 

The basic experience is a generalized activity; we call it "experience*' to 
differentiate the whole developmental process which is implied in the' 
description from a simple one-period exercise. We deliberately tried to avoid 
tying the experience to specific subject matter such as one work or one writer 
in order to allow for the flexibility in use of materials and the possibility 
of additional or revised units. Many options are included and we recommend 
even further adaptation by the teacher. 

The instructional objective ib the educational goal for the student which 
gives the experience a direct purpose related to similar but increasingly 
complex purposes developed on subsequent grade levels. An overview of these 
objectives precedes the 3kill charts in Part II. 

The perfomiance ^a.^s are skills and abilities to be developed through the 
experience. As a thread is traced from one grade level to another, these goals 
become ciamulative and increasingly difficult. At first, the lists of 
performance goals related to each experience appear overwhelming, hardly what 
we can expect from all students. The long lists were developed in an attempt to 
make them comprehensive enough to serve as teaching suggestions for all levels; 
as a result, we necessarily included skills and abilities which are not 
appropriate for all students. To keep the comprehensive lists and at the sajne 
time to modify our expectations, we designated the minimum performance goals 
for each activity with an asterisk . Others should be included in the develop- 
ment of the activity if student background and ability indicate that they are 
practical expectations. (Note: Each year that a sequence of this sort is 
implemented, we can expect more in terms of the kinds of experiences students 
have had on previous grade levels and the kinds of skills and abilities which 
have been developed through those experiences. Such expectations the first 
year or two are mreal istic. ) 

Further flexibility in adapting the goals for specific classes or individual 
students is possible because of the wording of the goal: we have suggested only 
the type of performance expected of the pupil and not the quality of performance. 
For instance, v/e have v;ritten: "The student should be able to state a generalize^ 
tion." We have not said how well-structured, how sophisticated, or how valid 
that generalization should be. The level of performance should be set by the 
teacher after considering the ability level of the students. 

Finally, the column marked resources indicates a few of the activities 
already in the courses of study which may be used to develop the basic 
experience. In some cases, we have said that the experience is an adaptation 
of one in a guide; in other cases, a suggested activity to supplement a unit in 
a guide, (For the twelfth grade prograjm, we have suggested the strand which 
includes objectives cimilar to +hoso ^tated in theoe sequences with neverai 
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specific references as examples.) This coltunn als6 includes suggestions for 
selecting activities and for "pairing" activities foiand in composing, inter- 
preting, and language. 

Grouping the experiences according to grade levBl is for the convenience of 
teachers using this bidletin; but we also wanted to have the format show the 
development from one grade level to another. To do this, we divided the 
activities into three sequences, "composing," "interpreting," and "language," 
and sub-divided each into several categories. To trace the sequence of a 
category, such as expository writing, through all six grade levels, one can 
simply refer to the block of activities labeled "Composing Ebcposition" in the 
composing sequence on each level. In addition, an overview of each sequence 
appears in Part II of the handbook with lists of instructional objectives and 
related skills. 

THE CCMPOSIIIG SEQUENCE 

One of our main objectives in writing this sequence iwas to sxiggest a 
variety of forms of commianication in which the student is the doer, the sender 
of messages— writing, speaking, creating visual presentations t and acting- 
out and to suggest a variety of ways of working — individiially, in pairs, or 

in small groups. These options are frequently mentionea in the activity, but 
when they are not, the teacher should use his knowledge of students « interests 
and abilities to determine the form the final product shoiild take and the 
method that should be used to develop the activity. 

Another objective was to provide activities which would require students 
to compose for a number of different general purposes — to explain, to inform, 
to persuade, to contradict, to restructure past events, to entertain, to 
describe, to express feelings, and so forth — and to consider different 
audiexices and situations which would make these general purposes more specific. 
However, we recognized that no matter what labels we chose for the classifica^ 
tion of types of writing, there would always be overlaps. The categories we 
finally selected are very general and serve only two purposes: they suggest 
the vaidety on each grade level; and they provide a convenient separation 
which will enable departments to trace the sequence of a category from one 
grade level to another with some ease. 

The wide range of forms and purposes in composing have been classified in 
five categories: Composing Exposition, Expressing Opinions, Composing Prose 
and Dramatic Narratives, Composing Poetry, and Free Writing. 

Composing Exposition . In this category we emphasized objective explanations^ — 
reports, explanations of processes, objective descriptions, feature articles, 
interviews, literary analyses. As goals we stressed providing support for 
generalizations, using different types of material for support, practicing 
patterns of organization appropriate for the material, using transitions for 
coherence, selecting diction for clarity and objectivity, using a variety of 
syntactical structiu'es for clarity and emphasis, and, in general, reporting 
accurately and completely. 
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Ebcpressing Opinions , Because of the overlap with exposition in terms of 
organizational patterns, we stressed here' the purpose for the communication, 
to convince or persuade; but we have broadened the classical category 
"argument" to include persuasion, criticism, and informal expressions of 
opinion. Speeches, some letters, petitions, debates, editorials, criticism, 
formal ^arguments, persuasive essays, and commentaries are among the forms 
recommeWed in this category. In addition to the types of performance goals 
mentionoi for exposition, we concentrated on writing for an audience, 
selecting persuasive supporting material, and using appropriate diction and 
rhetoric^ devices to help effect a change in the^ reader. 

Composing Prose and Drainatic Narratives . In this third category, we 
emphasized both the purposes and forms of "literary" writing (as opposed to 
the "transactional" writing of the first two categories). The general purpose 
of all of the narrative writing is to express an idea, a feeling, or the sense 
of an e-'^^ent in a literary form. We included accounts of personal experience, ^ 
imaginative stories, some monologues, scripts, dialogues, character and place 
impressions, anecdotes, and occsisionally a news story for contrast. In 
addition to controlling the chronological sequence, students work toward 
other goals related to the elements of narration and the selection of diction 
and syntax appropriate for the purpose. 

Composing Poetry . For many students poetry is perhaps the most difficiilt and 
least desirable kind of writing. Nevertheless, even thou^ we recognize that 
for practical purposes students do not need to know how to write* poetry, we do 
believe this activity should be included on every grade level for several* 
reasons. First, it could be a means for self-expression that a student might 
not consider, yet might find rewarding. Secondly, by attempting to write-in 
the form, the student gets some insight about the dif ficxilties facing the^ 
writer. His appreciation for the writer's ability cotild make him more 
receptive to interpreting the ideas, impressions, or feelings of another. 
The third and most practical reason is that the student leams skills and 
develops abilities in expressing a unified idea, selecting relevant support, 
selecting diction carefully, arranging ideas in patterns, and others which 
can be related to all types of writing. 

^J^ee Writing . The final category contains just one activity which is repeated 
on each grade level. It suggests that throughout the secondary English 
program, the student be given frequent opportunities to develop fluency 
through free writing. Although we recognize that what we are calling a 
separate "category" is also the first step in any composing activity, we want 
to emphasize that it need not always lead to structuring and revising, but 
has value in itself. 

THE Iin^ERPRETING SEQUENCE 

In this sequence, too, we classified the activities to guarantee variety 
in the typ&s of experiences and materials and to make tracing the sequence in 
the categories from one grade level to another more convenient. 

^ Also, as in the composing sequence, we wanted to broaden the experiences 
in interpreting to include viewing and listening as well as reading. As a 
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re'sult, a variety of materials become available to the teacher — television,^ 
radio, live dramatic performances, lectures, demonstrations and films; and in 
each activity we suggest that this variety be considered. , (in the resource 
coltum, we have necessarily limited the suggestions to texts available in the 
classroom.) 

Because we have an integrated langua^ arts program, the composing and 
interpreting activities complement each other. In some cases, we emphasized 
the relationship by "pairing" activities (in fact, we could have done this 
with all). In most cases, however, we chose to include a different experience 
instead of a coianterpart for an activity already included. The emphases in 
the matching categories will certainly show the relationship of composing and 
interpreting. 

Interpreting Exposition . Students read non-narrative news and magazi^ 
articles, some school-related texts, library reference materials, directions 
for following processes; and view or listen to any presentations in mass media 
designed to give information. The major goal of this group of activities is 
to help students locate information in a variety of sources and to extract 
what is needed for a particular purpose, such as preparing a report^ making 
career choices, or gathering background material in order to landerstand a 
literary selection. 

Interpreting Expressions of Opinion . The overlap with the first category is 
a^ain evident, but rather purposeful when we consider how important it is for 
students to recognize when a writer is reporting accurately to give information 
and when he is omitting information or slanting it intentionally to persuade 
his readers. Students read some personal essays, syndicated col^umns, 
editorials, speeches, book reviews, and opinions expressed by other students 
to examine the diction' chosen, the rhetorical devices, and the support selected. 

Interpreting Prose and Dramatic Narratives . Long and short fictional narra^ 
tives, biographies, autobiographies, diaries and joiimals, dialogues, and one-act 
and full-length plays are the basic types of materials read, viewed, or 
listened to in this category. The major goal is an landerstanding of the 
elements and the ways in which they are handled in various modes and forms 
and by different writers. 

Interpreting Poetry . The thrust of this category is toward recognizing poetry 
as an art form conveying -the poet's personal idea, feeling, or impression in 
a variety of structures, both traditional and experimental. Included, but of 
secondary importance, is the study of poetic devices. 

Free Reading . Continued on each grade level, this activity emphasizes the 
importance of reading for pleasure. It suggests that throughout the secondary 
English program the student be given frequent opportianities to read for 
personal enjoyment and to express to others his reactions informally. 
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THE LMGUAGE SEQUM^CE 



The ma^n problems that faced the committee charged with establishing 
a language*sequence were these four: (l) determining the position of the 
language sequence in relation to the sequences in composing and interpreting; 

(2) selecting categories for language study comparable to those in the other 
sequences but adapted to the special characteristics of language learning; 

(3) stating objectives for both the "content" and the "functional** aspects of 
language learning; that is, for information about language and language concept 
whose acquisition are ends in themselves, as differentiated from language skill 
and processes whose habitual use undergirds the accomplishment of all types of 
communication purposes and pemeates every kind of discourse situation; and 

ih) deciding on d "sequence** of language experiences, skills, and performance 
goals for various grade levels. The committee solved four problems in 
the following ways: 

1. The language sequence follows the other two sequences for two reasons: 
fir3t, because the other sequences have built into their performance goals 
some of the most important "fianctional" language objectives and therefore 
provide the meaningful context in which these language objectives must be 

. realized; and second, because the committee assiamed that language may 
either be considered as encompassing the entire English program (which it 
actually does) or that it may be considered as a "strt-Jid" in the total 
curriculum for secondary English. The second view was adopted simply 
because it was more practical and because it also maJces possible the 
separation of specific language learnings that must be taught directly as ' 
language activities and yet maintains the integrating functions of 
language with the other two strajids, 

2. The committee began its attempt to establish a sequence in language by 
using six categories: the nature of language, the history of language, 
general communication theory, lajiguage structure, dialects and usage, 
and the mechanics of written English. These original six categories, 
thou^ quite specific as to content and related skills, were abandoned 
simply to avoid the temptation to include activities and concepts for > 
each grade level under each of the six categories, regardless of the 
actual provision for such activities in the present guides or in 
proposed revisions of secondary ^-English resource guides for teachers. 

If this had been done, then the language program would consume a far 
greater proportion of teaching time than the English Office recommends 
(approximately ten to, twenty per cent of the total time devoted to the 
English program) . 

The four categories' that appear in the present handbook are these: 
fa) The Nature of Language and Communication, (b) Language Structure, 
(c) Language Variations and Choices, and (d) Mechanics of Written 
English. The first of these combines, in general, concepts from the 
field of communications theory and semiology (s^udy of meaning, 
semantics) as well ac language history. The second is concerned mainly 
with the grammars of English — phonological, morphological, and 
syntactic. The third category includes concepts and skills involving 
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dialects, usage standards and conventions, and various types of language 
options related to literary forms, letter forms, and similar sorts of 
written communications where options may be limited because of the 
established conventions of these Torms. The fourth category includes 
the major emphases for spelling, -capitalization, and punctuation that 
sho\xld be maintained and introduced for most students as their needs 
for them are indicated either by diagnosis of their written work or 
through anticipation of immediate need in writing tasks for English, for 
other subjects, or for out-of-school or future vocational use\ ^ 

3. The committee solved the problem of stating objectives and goals by 
adapting the format o^ the other sequences; however, the goals were 
stated in 'many cases as the acquisitions of concepts about language 
that must be applied (in behavioral terms) in composing and inter- 
preting situations. In one case — that of the category "Mechanics of 
Written English" — the sTiggested activities and performance goals 
associated with these are combined. In the "Resources" column it is 
suggested throughout that teacher-constructed exercises, preferably 
based on student's oral and written performance, be used as the basis 
of induction of principles or for maintenance drills. In addition, cer- 
tain examples of applicable background materials and/or drills available 
in texts for students are listed. These lists are not by any means 
exhaustive; they ape included to indicate that whatever texts are 
available for classroom use in a given school or at a given time may be 
sources for language activities, exercises,^ and drill or for discursive 
material developing concepts about ^neral 'language theory and history.-. 

U, Deciding^ on a sequence of language skills, processes, and concepts is a 
particularly diffic\ilt task, since so many of the so-called l^guage 
"skills" are already established by habit or are partiaily learned and must 
be maintained or supplemented on kind o^ repetitious reinforcement at 
each grade level of secondary school i wherever they are needed for accomplish- 
ing' particular assignments or for remedying individxxal weaknesses that 
interfere with a student's ability .to communicate adeqmtely in varying 
situations. Concepts and activities ^involving content about language, 
however, are less diffic\xlt t<^ pl^txe on grade levels than are language 
processes and skills thatare reStian^aiJt throughout the program. 
However, an attempt wae^^SadeSo place at each grade level certain 
generalizations in'all four cati^ries that shdiild be taught on levels 
adaptable to heterogeneous perforSsiances typical in such areas as usage, 
mechanics of written English, and syntactical control and manipulative 
skill. These adaptations must be made by the individual classroom 
teacher. 

A final word. . .Teachers must assme more responsibility than they have in 
past for acqixiring a deep and extensive backgroiani in the entire field of 
language theory and practice. There is no guarantee that colleges are 
preparing teachers in these fields, and that is the very reason that eo many 
resource references for teachers have been made, available in English 
departments in each County secondary school. These resources are known to 
department chairmen an*^ shoixld be circixlated and discussed wherever the need 
exists to increase teacher-competence in this particular area. Teachers 
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must also assume the responsibility for beginning where the student is , 
regardless of the c,e(ncept or skill siaggested for a particid^ar ^ade level in 
any of the four la^igua^e categories of the sequence. In the past there has- 
been entirely -foo much blame placed on teachers of lower grade levels for what 
the student "doesn't know." All teachers are responsible for the teaching pf 
gi-armnar, mechanics, and us^^efconventions at all grade levels. Senior- high 
school teachers especially must be more active than they have in the past in 
seeing that this obligation is met. The absence of discrete language units 
in the senior high school program^ above 'grade ten, has perhaps resulted in 
the feeling on the part of some teachers of grades eleven and twelve that they 
are exonerated from the onerous task of checking spelling, teaching punctuation 
an± capitalization, and dealing with what they call the "basic" grammar of word 
classes and ser^tencd patterns. Now that* a language' sequence has been estab- 
lished, all teachers will be expected to teaxih the language processes and 
skills suggested in the sequence, in addition to teaching or re-teaching 
language skills that are ,of fiandamental need for groups of student? in their 
classes. The committee strongly recommends that teachers , read the section in 
Part III of the handbook (Basic Methods and Specialized^ Procedures for Teaching 
English) , dealing with the teaching of usage and the mechanics of written 
English, before they attempt to implement the suggestions for activities in the 
lanj^uage strand of Part I (S'cope and Sequence). 

I • DIRECTIOIIS FOR USIiJG THE SEQUETICE 

1. Under each sequence you will find seVen to twelve activijie[s which all 
Coxantv teachers as well as 3iembers of the committee consider||kfuxidaAentai 
to t"e grade level program and to the development of the All 
should be taught as the reqiiired minimum experiences for m^vH?f the pupil,s 
on the grade level. • -v^ . - ' 

2. Each activity in the sequence should be* a thoroughly ^developed experience 
taking from three to fi^e days to complete. A composing acti-vi-ty begins 
with the "inventing" stage — motivational exercises designed to get students 
to think out what they want to commianioate and, to jut down theirr ideas in 
rough form. The "structuring'* stage follows with analysis o^ models or 
small group commentary. Also, specific exercises diricted to one of the 
performance goals might be necessary. The final' "^'revising" stsige could 
include several attempts before the student' producers a composition 
perfected- according to the level .of his ability. A similar inductive 
process should be used in developdng pn interpreting^ experience — exploriYig 
pupil experience and landerstandings ; enctniraging geueraj and free response 
to- the initial reading, viewing, ot listening; developing generalizations 
related to the performance goals^v^and finally, 'applying the understandings 
to new material; (Rfefer t^ the section "Basic Methods and Specialized' 
Procedures" for a mpre detailed explanation.') * 

3. Developing the composing and interpreting experiences in such depth' 
requires j;jareful planning. In most cases, we selected these required 
activitj.e*s not only by the, varietf of ptXrposes 5r materials but also by 
the spr^^a'' of these experiences across all unit^ so that they would fall 
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naturally at intervals as the program is being taught. However, if for , 
some reason there is a lack in one mit and an excess in another, simply 
use an activity for a unit other than the one which is indicated. In 
general, try to include two or three activities from each sequence during 
each quarter, 

U» Before teaching any basic experience, examine similar ones on other grade 
ley»l^ and refer to the skill cluster charts which follow the grade level 
sequences. Vrom these activities and charts, note the clusters of skills 
and abilities which were introduced on earlier grade levels and should be 
reinforced, even though they do not appear in the performance goals listed 
for the current grade level. Use both sources, also, to identify for 
below average students simpler performance goals which migjit be more 
appropriate than those listed. 



THE OVER^nLEW CHARTS , 

The need to pro\^e teachers with a format most useful for working with 
particular classes dictated the grade level arrangement of activities instead of 
a sequential arrangement of activities, Grades~7-12, within ach category* But 
because we recognize the usefulness of such a sequential liscing, we have 
provided ayi abbreviated version in the form of an overview of instructional 
dtjectives^ which begins on page 132. In the lists, the objectives of each 
parti<-al2Lr category, such as Composing Exposition, have been isolated from those of 
all other categories in the sequence in order to shoW the range and increasing 
complexity of that one category. To emphasize the integrated nature of the 
program (and to make comparisons easier), we paired composing and interpreting 
objectives for each category on opposite pages; the language objectives then 
follow the four "pairs." 

The following have been suggested as ways to use the overviews: 

1. Consider these broad objectives as a starting point for determining the areas 
for which you write local school accountability goals, 

2. Before teaching any one activity, look at the emphases of other activities in 
the category on other grade levels. Try to reinforce emphases from lower 
jgrade levels. 

3. Use the lists in describing the English program in junior or senior high 
school to the faculty and/or conanunity groups. 

Consider the lists as a general index to the full range of activities found 
in Fart I. Refer to the grade level and page nucber in parenthesis for 
placement. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES IN COMPOSING, INTERPRETING, 

AND LANGUAGE, GRADES 7-12 

COMPO SING EXPOSITION 

Grade Seven 

--To present a written or oral report which develops a generalizaticxi that can be 

verified by observation, authority, or experience ( 13) 
--To prepare a brief summary orally or in writing, of a factual article, or a film 

or television documentaty '18) 
--To explain a procedure you are learning or which you have mastered to an audience 

of listeners or readers who must also learn a sLidlar process (19) 

Grade Right 

— To develop an informal explanation of a topic, object, or idea of general interest (3U) 
--To write a paragraph or short theme or to organize a brief talk developed by means 

of highly selected details or illustrations (35) 
—To wriue an objective description of an object, a person, or a place (35) 

Grade Nine 

--To present an oral or written report which classifies information gathered from 

some type of research (53) ^ 
--To write a short essay analyzing the particular quality of similar television programs (5^4) 

Grade Ten 

•"To show the relationship between one element of a fictional or dramatic narrative and 
the work as a whole in an oral or written analysis arranged either inductively or 
deductively (69) 

•"To organize and assemble information in a writtoi report intended for a specific 
audience (70) 

--To analyze the possible organizational patterns that a response to an "essay question" 
might take, and to select one pattern to develop in response to the question (70) 

Grade Eleven 

--To compare and contrast, in writing, orally, or in a mixed verbal -nonverbal form, the 
views of two actual perscxis or characters from American literature irtio represent op- 
posing or different values in American life, past and/or present (87) 

••To select a problem in contemporary American life that has been a problem in the past, 
and to trace the changes in attitudes and solutions to the problem from some time in 
the past up to the present, as the problem is reflected in American literature (88) 

Grade Twelve 

--To present the results of independent inquiry in a written, oral, or mixed media 
(verbal and nonverbal) report (106) 

--To write an extended definition of an abstract term related to the studty of a 
universal theme in literature, an archetypal character, or an ethnic or cultural pro- 
totype (107 
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INTERPRETING EXPOSITION 

Grade Seven 

•To recognize the development of a main idea in an informative article (23) 
• To observe the ways in which visual media organize and document generalizations 
supported by facts (23) 

Grade Eight 

- To observe and cite examples of the uses of informative data in developing "feature- 
articles in newspapers and periodicals, or documentaries and "special features 
television shows (related to ecology, animals, or hobbies, for instance) ^1^1 ; 

. To investigate in a variety of sources a topic that is being studied by the class 
(T^-^ topic should be one where additional information or background materia, is 
actually needed.) (U2) 

Grade Nine 

- To determine ways in which a generalization can be supported with concrete narrative 

illustrations (59) ^ ^. ^ „. „ » ^..Kii,. 

- To identify the details and means of presentation by which an "image" of a public 

celebrity is projected by the mass media (?9) 
Grade Ten 

- To gather information for a report through one or more types of investigation based 
on first-hand observation, a variety of library resources, and/or interviews \\^) 

- To relate the way a topic is treated (selection, organization, and development) to 

the limitations and possibilities of a particular medium used to convey information \\^} 

Grade EH even 

- To infer from an analysis of television programming the values appealed to by 
producers and/or advertisers (96) 

- To locate, take notes on, and organize information needed by you or a group ol 
students in class as background to the study of American life and literature 

Grade Twelve 

- To locate and outline examples of several types of paragraph or chapter organiza- 
tions used in printed materials of a basically expository nature; and to cite ways 
that transitional devices, initial sentences of paragraphs or sections, types of 
supporting material, and arrangement of detail typify a specific type of organization- 
al pattern (112) 

- To locate factual information on a particular topic by identifying and using sources 
appropriate to the topic and by developing methods of investigation suitable for the 
topic (11 "^O 

- To identify' and give examples of underlying expository patterns of materials pre- 
sented in mixed verbal-nonverbal or entirely nonverbal media; and relate these 
patterns to those commonly used in expository writing (ill) 

- To explain the way in which the use of a particular medium for an expository ''message 
causes adjustment in the types of transitions, beginnings, and developmental details 
because of the nature of the medium (code) itself (ill) 
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CO^OSING EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 

Grade Seven 

To develop a brief argument from an assertion of a strongly held opinion (19) 

To react to a TV show, movie or book in terms of personal enjoyment or distaste (^O) 

Grade Eight 

— To express feelings about an ending to a woric and to support this reaction (36) 

— To support a position arrived at through personal observation (36) 

Grade Nine 

— To express a positive or negative reaction to the portrayal of two characters who 
appear in different works (51^) 

To agree or disagree, orally or in writing^ with a given assertion or with a state- 
ment formulated by the class, the teacher, or by a writer expressing an opinion 
through television or ne*o media (55) 

— To express a personal preference for one person, object, or form of entertainment 
over another and to support this preference with explanatory*- detail (55) 

Grade Ten ^ 

To defend a personal conviction about the author's or producer's treatment of a therae 
in a literary work or film (71) 
--To develop a position on a controversial issue and support it through research (71) 

Grade Eleven 

— To expross an opinion about a particular work by an American writer or producer (89) 
--To write a critical review in the form of a short personal essay or a "professional" 

type review, of one or more works by an American writer, artist, or song writer (90) 

Grade Twelve ^ 

— To take a position in regard to a serious personal decision as to its ethical or 
cultural "ri^htness" or "wrongness" (I08) 
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INTERPRETING EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 



Grade Seven 

-To identify the structure and intent of various types of persuasive materials and 
arrive at the major purposes of persuasion (2U) 

-To recognize reviews and critiques as aids to the selection ol print and nonprint 
that may be of particular personal enjoyment (25) 

Grade Eight 

-To, recognize the use of persuasive techniques in mass media (U3) 
-To analyze the arguments or details two critics with different views of the same 
material use to support their opinions (Ui) 

Grade Nine 

-To analyze the structure and purpose of a critical review, an essay, or a continuing 
newspaper or television commentary (6o) 

-To identify the bias of an article and to explain the methods and purposes of 
"slanting" that are used (6l) 

Grade Ten 

-To recognize persuasive devices and techniques in advertisenents (77) 

-To analyze the validity "of written arguments presented in a variety of forms and media 

Oracle Eleven 

-To analyze rhetorical devices in famous American speeches (97) 
-To analyze the use of rhetorical devices in works by American writers (98) 
-To examine the various types of critical comment to induce the types of support 
and rhetorical devices most effective for persuasion and argument (98) 

Grade Twelve 

-To examine in communication persuasive discourse of various types (ll5) 
-To use reviews written by professional critics, reviewers or feature columnists as 
a guide to the selection of films, television programs, recordings, art exhibits, 
concerts, or reading material in which you would be interested (ll6) 
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COFPOSIJP PROSE AND DRAMATIC NARRATIVES 

Grade Seven 

--To conqjose a resolution to a conflict - (20) 

--To write a narrative based on a fictitious event from the point of view of a 

person in another era (2l) 
-- To write a short character in9)ression (2l) 

Grade Eight 

-- To develop one aspect of a personal experience into an expanded narrative (37) 
-- To compose an original myth (3?) 

--To convert a portion of a prose narrative to dialog form (38) 
--To create dominant in^pression in a description (38) 

Grade Nine 

— To clarify the meaning of a particular personal experience with a similar experi- 
ence of another person (56) 

--To create an original situation and dialog consistent with an established 
characterization in a story, novel, or biography (56) 

--To %rrite a description of a natural scene or an indoor setting, adopting the point 
of view of an observer who is moving past or through the place he describes (5?) 

Grade Ten 

" To convert point of view from first person to third person (72) 
--To develop a conflict in dialogue that leads to a climax (72) 
To con^)ose a monologue from a character's point of view (73) 

Grade Eleven 

To narrate a series of events involving you and another person that make that 

person memorable in your life (91) 
--To invent and develop a situation for a character from American fiction or drama (92) 
--To convert a portion of a narrative into a news story or to convert a news story 

ill to a portion of a narrative after comparing the treatment of narrative elements 

in expository narratives and in literary narratives, both fictional and nonfictional (93) 

Grade Twelve 

-- To develop an incident frcn personal experience into a short-short stoiy or personal 
essay which evokes either a comic or sympathetic reader- reaction (109) 

--To develop a narrative based on an imaginary character in a specified "non- American" 
cultural setting (llu) 
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INTBtPRETINO PROSE AN© DRAMATIC NARRATIVES 

Grade Seven 

—To demonstrate the ability to identify elements of narration (25) 
—To detennine the necessity of conflict to plot and characterization in nar- 
rative material (26) 
—To differentiate between "round" and "flat" characters (,26j 
—To idaitify the ways narrative elements are handled in drama (27) 

Grade Eight 

—To explore in reading and other media variations of a universal character type (Uh) 
—To identifV the elements that create the central tone in narratives where tone is 

a 'dominantf element {US) x ^ cr^ 

—To observe the specialized techniques for narrating events in news stories UbJ 

Grade Nine 

—To understand that in both fiction and nonfiction, authors carefully select 

details to create the desired image of a character (61) 
—To observe ways in which universal or recurrent themes are treated in various genres (,b<^; 
—To observe ways by which narrative material is adapted from one medium to another (.62j 

Grade Ten 

—To differentiate between general themes and specific aspects of general themes in 
Uterature and to understand that a work often treats more than one general theme (. lO) 

—To recognize the result of a choice of a certain point of view on the reader •■s 
perception of a series of narrative events (78) . , * 

—To recognize the relationship between the narrative elements and production elements 

of a play . (79) 
Grade Eleven 

—To compare 'treatment of similar general themes within narratives of one historical 

period or two different periods (99) 
--To recognize individual marks of an Anerican writer's style (100) 
-^o understand the deviations from the conventiofls of "realistic" drama of some 

American playwrights (101 ) , 

Grade Twelve 

-^o danonstrate an understanding of the narrative elements in drama by choosing 
production elanents which are consistent with the playwright's treatment of the 

narrative elements (117) , ^ ^ — 

-^o interpret the basic types of conflict characteristic In long or short fiction 

and to danonstrate how the plot is a series of events related to the resolution 

of a particular conflict (II8) 
-^o read and interpret in terns of plot, character, setting, or any other element 

of fiction, a short story which is unfamiliar (ll9) 
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COMPOSING POETRY { 

Grade Seven 

-To demonstrate an ability to establish a visual design based on a repetitive pattern 
— To write a poem in a sin5)le, closed poetic pattern (22) 

Grade Bight 

--To write a short narrative poem or a long fragment of a narrative poen (^9) 
••To convert selected material into a folk ballad (i,o) 

Grade Nine ' 

-To convert sensory impressions first into a descriptive paragraph and then into 
a short poem (58) ^ ^ 

-To create sensory images through a nonprint presentation to accompany an oral 
reading of a poem (58) 

Grade Ten 

-To compose a poem which develops a particular meaning, feeling, or "theme" (73) 
To, express in poetic form a new view of a familiar object (71^) 

Grade Eleven 

-To write in verse f om an extended definition of a universal feeling or abstract 
idea using a series of concrete images or a "catalocf" nf nKi^^+o 
pressions to develop the definition^ (9J4) ^ ^"^^"^'^ ^""^ 

--To compose a poem in a contemporary/experimental fooi of your own choice 
that uses as subject matter a reaction to some contemporary American goal or value(9U) 

Grade Twelve 

-To write a poem in a deliberately chosen form where the impetus for topic, mood, 
or Idea arises from any of the Grade 12 units (ill) 
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INTERPRBTING POETRY 

Grade Seven ^ " 

••To recognize and point out the elements of repetition in several arts (visual, 
plastic, musical) (97) ^ 

-To understand that the entire range of human experience is suitable subject 
matter for poetry (28) ^ 

"•To give an oral reading of a short poem (28) 

Grade Eight 

""To induce the characteristics of narrative poetry through wide reading of 
narrative verse, and to con5)are the treatment of poetic narrative with that 
of prose narrative (Li6) ' 

"-To prepare an oral interpretation of a narrative poem (1|6) 

Grade Nine 

--To determine, how the poet elicits sensory responses through the use of imagery 
and other devices (63) 

— To discover the function of connotation in transmitting the "meanings" or feelings 

of a poem (63) 
Grade Ten 

— To identify the points of view .in narrative and dramatic poetiy and state the 
advantages or possible reasons for selection of the chosen point of view (79) 

— To interpret poems with several layers or "levels" of meaning (literal, 
philosophical, sociological, psychological) ( 80) 

Grade E] even 

--To determine how the fdrm and content of poetry reflect American cultural 
attitudes (lOl) 

— To become familiar with the characteristics of a particular American poet (102) 
Grade Twelve 

— To interpret a fairly simple poem, unfamiliar to you, on a literal levelj and 

to describe any other aspects of meaning that may arise from tone, theme, imagery, 
diction, or rhythmic patterns (l20) 
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THE NATURE OF lANSUiCE 
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Grade Seven 

-To extend your background of knowledge about the forms of conuminicaticn 
(verbal/nonverbal) and the forms of langiiage (spoken/written) (?9) 

-To differentiate between the oral and written versions of a language, demonstrating 
the comraunicaticn advantages and limitaticns of each (29) 

Grade Bight 

-To understand the objectivity of denotative language (l-S) 

-To understand the relationship betweoi personal experience and cOTinotative language ( 
Grade Nine 

-To recognize th<i various types of figurative language in discourse and explain the 
use of figurative language in relating an experience or idea more vividly (61') 

-To understand that all figurative language is based CHi comparisons of essentially 
dissimilar items (6I4) 

Grade Ten 

-To understand that meaning is frequently communicated nonverbally, either exclusively 
or in ccHnbinaticm with lang\iage, and that both forms of a ccmmunication share 
language principles (81) 

Grade Eleven , 

-To identify difficulties in comprehension of certain Anerican wrilfers and to 
attempt to relate these to differences between the Writer^s and reader's use of 
language (103) 

Grade Twelve 

-To recognize arid cite examples of influences most responsible for the growth and 

development of the English language (12?) / 
-To use the dictionary as a source of infonnatipin about changes in the Ehglish 

language (123)/' 
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L4NGUiy[}£ VARIATIONS AND CHOICES 



Grade Seven 

To recognize the influence on language choices of the communicator's purix>se 
and the context in which the coosnunicatior takes place (3?) 

Grade Eight 

To recognize factors that create dialect and idiolect (51) 
Grade Hine 

To recognize the difference between standard and nonstandard forms of English 
and the situatlcms in which these forms have personal and social relevance (67) 

Grade Tec 

To discover and describe the correlation between a given culture and the language 
choices nade by the members of that culture (83) 

Grade Sleven 



To learn the characteristics of various Awrican dialects and to understand some 
of the factors that cause their development (loli) 

Grade Twelve 

7^ learn to recognize a writer's characteristic ''style* by noting patterns of 
3jr*tax, tjpes of diction, and levels of usage he uses habitually (126) 
To se^ and cite examples of ways that language reflects cultural values, customs, 
personality types (12?) ^ 
To recognize that diction and syntax can clarify or reinforce the thematic contfet 
of literature (128) 

'To mder' that sone levels of diction and syntax are more appropriate or 
effective for some literary ger.res than they are for others (129) 

'To ondersv^^ that seme levels 02 diction and syntax are aore af^ropriate or 
effective ir- conv^yii^ parti-uiar tones and moods associated with certain lite.-ary 
merles (130) 
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Grade Seven 

To recognize that many difficulties in Ehglish spe]ling result from variable 
letter- sound relationships, particularly among vowels and roots in affixes (33) 

— To understand that the intcmation pattern indicating word-group relationship in 
speech is an aid to some types of punctuation (mainly terminal punctuation and 
internal punctuation used to indicate natural pauses in speech) (33) 

--To understand that the use of apostrophes in contractions and in possessive case 
nouns or pronouns is a matter of convention (33) 

Grade Sight 

-- To understand that intonation in speech may be an aid to punctuating introductory, 
interrupting, or nonrestrictive phrases (52) 

— To recognize that for ease of reading, specialized conventions of punctuation, 
capitalization, and paragraphing are necessary to set off dialogue (52) 

••To observe the specialized pxmctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing in 

business letter forms (52) 
•• To observe that the knowledge of the principles of syllabi cat icHi and the vowel 

principles that relate to them are an aid to spelling (52) 

Grade Nine 

— Through the use of phonemic transcripticai, to understand more fully- the many 

possible e'">er conbin^-.ion s whi:;h rerrese^^ &iglish sounds (68) 

reca-': 1-0 tha*. ' it i ^allzatl an ^I'i ru'^^ctuation of written titles is a matter 

of c-jnvsr.'viDn (^t) 

•• To recognize t^hat, r.a^ura. m^cmat^ion is of some aid ir. punctuating confound and/or 
complex sentences baz that much of the punctuation is determined by convention 
related to ease of reading (68) 

Grade Ten 

--To understand that the use of apostrophes in contractions and in the possessive 
(or ganitive) case of nouns and indefinite pronouns is a matter of convention 
that must be observed when writing AND (81i) 

— To understand that the use of apostrophe for convaitional purposes includes its 
use for forming the plurals of letters and numbers written in Arabic numerals 
To understand that knowledge of comracwi roots and affixes can be of some help in 
spelling (81i) 

— To understand that some of the most conwon difficulties in spelling are the result 
of the fact that Ekiglish is a language that has made extensive use of a number of 
roots and affixes from other languages i^ere the spelling of these roots and affixes 
is not coipatible with regular Siglish phafi«ne-graph«ne relationships (85) 

-•To understand that other difficulties in spelling that result from the tendency 
of English to borrow words from other langxiages results from words taken entirely 
into our language, with both spelling and pronunciation of the original tongue- - 
both of which are sometimes "un-Bnglish" (86) 
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To understand that writers who attempt to duplicate regional or other types of 
dialects (or departures from standard English) must devise a phonetic spelling 
for deviant pronunciations of words that is based on the regular English alphabet 
system and the letter-sound relationships understood or "expected" by native 
speakers (105) 

To understand that the use of certain types of paragraphing and punctuation 
marks is frequently a matter of choice-among -options and that a particular 
writer or editor of a periodical often adheres to his cwn particular preferences 
among these options (105) 

To understand that all written work that is to be revised for sharing or 
evaluation should be checked for use of standard spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization (105) 

Grade Twelve 

To understand that in preparing and reporting on the required independent project 
for Grade Twelve, the use of standard spelling, punctuation and capitalization 
for written presentations (or parts of presentations) must be observed. However, 
the conventions appropriate to a particular mode of presentation or type of report 
should be adhered to if the report is not written (131) 

To recognize that written work that is to be revised for sharing or evaluation 
should be checked for use of standard spelling, punctuation, and capitalization (131) 
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PART II: General Abilities and Skills Related to 
Composition, Reading, and Language 



INTRODUCTION 

A point of view which has permeated English curriculm development in Baltimore 
County is that language arts skills and abilities should oe taught in the context of 
whole experiences, total discourse situations, and not as fragmented ends in them- 
selves. In grade level curriculum guides, reading, writing and language skills are 
integrated in the development of a series of activities in which individuals or groups 
of studwits might naturally be engaged at a particular age, interest, or ability level. 
Similarly, in Part I of this bulletin, clusters of performance goals are related to k^ 
experiaices which have been designated as •'basic" for a particular grade level. 

In Part II our intent is to continue emphasizing the "irtioleness" through which 
skills are developed by showing the relationship of suggested performance goals for 
one activity to those gaieral abilities and skills involved in the total process. 
Consequently, the skill lists show, in the case of writing, how certain skills are 
clustered in various stages of conposing; in the case of raading| how certain skills 
are clustered on literal and interpretive levels and how those clusters are differ- 
aitiated in various genre; and in the case of language, how certain skills either 
reflect an actual sequence, 7-12, in some categories such as in "The Structure of 
Language," or reflect the selecMon of a particd'ar erade level for *-.he devel^nr^r^^ 
of a single topic such as in "V: - Nature ar^iuar ' 

RELATIONSHIPS OF WRITIM3 SKILLS TU THE .JTaL ^RITING PROCESS 

We have learned in the past, from research and practical experience in teaching, 
that it is folly to list specific skills (such as the "comma in direct address," or 
the "appositive as a means of compressiOTi") on a specific grade level. It is not 
that the use of the comma is in itself uninqportant, nor that a good wxi.ter should 
not have at his disposal a number of ways to compress what he wishes to say- -but 
that such grade-leveled lists of skills tend to produce negative teaching and learn- 
ing. The reasons for this are conplex, but one can say that listing specific grade- 
level writing skills tends to make a specific skill the end in itself, the raison 
d'etre, of composition, rather than emphasizing the more accurate relationship of a 
specific skill to "good writing" as means to an end. The plethora of skill lists 
produced by school systems and textbpok publishers in the past has produced numbers 
of drill exercises and activities separated from the total writing process and often 
unrelated to the kinds of writing individuals or grot:?)S of students might naturally 
be engaged in at a particular age, interest, or ability- lev el. The best result that 
such direct attention to specific mechanical skills (or organizational patterns or 
stylistic devices) has produced has been a rather self-conscious attrition to the 
"How" of writing rather than to a concentration of the "Why" and "What" and "To Whom" 
of writing. This should lead to a sincere and clear statement of the writer's purpose 
and subject matter, and to a legitimate reason for him to revise and proofread and 
apply to his finished product the specific writing skills that would improve his work 
in the sense of making his meaning more available to whatever readers he has addressed. 

The crux of the problem for teachers of writing has been, and will continue to be, 
the relationship of what the writer wishes to convey to how he says it. There is no 
dichotony between these phases of the writing process; yet anyone who has ever writtai 
or who has ever tried to help somewie improve his writing knows that writing is the most 
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complex verbal task (me undertakes and that there must be sane way to analyze the 
writing process in a way that makes a consistent teaching-learning stance possible. 
Every teacher has read papers (or letters or reports) that seem to be interesting, 
even engrossing in content or intent, but that miss the mark by a slipshod attention 
to structural design, or that are marred by inaccurate spellings, p\mctuaticrj that 
clouds rather than clarifies, paragraphing that seems more dependent on whim than on 
logic. But we have also read more papers than we care to renember that said nothing 
of interest, value, or importance but that demonstrated an enviable control over 
spelling and mechanics. 

How to get both clarity and coherence, unity and interest--and attention to the 
ways in which these attributjEf^i of all good writing are achieved? We have chosen to 
adopt the view, more and more widely accepted by rhetoricians and educators, that 
unless we expect pupils to perform adequately in "whole" writing experiences-- each 
of them emphasizing the unity of the writing process, and unless we relate these 
experiences and goals in writing to the total school program and to writing interests 
and needs outside the school, we cannot help people to perform adequately on the 
mechanics of writing that contribute to, but do not dominate, effective writing of 
all kinds. We cannot expect pupils to perform well in the mechanics of writing ex- 
cept as they see the need to apply the principles of editing in an effort to make wha-o 
they wish to or have to say more readable and pleasurable to their projected readers. 
For these reasons, we emphasize the total writing task first, the abilities to express 
oneself in numbers of different writing forms second, and the specific skills and 
abilities required to complete a task successfully third. This placement does not 
imply that one ability or skill is more important than another; rather it stresses the 
dependence of abilities and skills on the total writing act. 

I'o avoid separating skill ie.- —-.er.t from the total composing prooess^^e have 
listed specific skills as they nii^;ht be taught in the context of developing a com- 
position. Using the following outline, we cross-referenced the sub- categories with 
the performance goals in Part I of this bulletin. We then listed clusters of related 
skills which might be developed during a particular stage of writing. Although the 
levels within the clusters range from siirple to complex, we do not attempt to suggest 
the grade level on which any one should be developed. Instead, we recommend that 
teachers regard them as suggestions for specific competencies to be developed in 
teaching composition. Needless to say, the choice of the specific skills to be 
taught should be made on the basis of students* needs and abilities. 

^OUTLINE OF GENERAL ABILITIES IN WRITING: AN OVERVIEW OF SKILL CHARTS 

I. Prewriting: The student should demonstrate the ability to 

A. Participate in activities to generate ideas for writing, 

B. Select a subject of his own or choose among options assigned 
by the teacher. 

C. Identify an actual audience and an occasion for writing or 
hypothecate these for the purpose of the assignment. 



*(Note: Although these abilities show progression through stages of a process, they 
are not ri,:^idly sequential. The writer may be halfway through the stage of organiz- 
ing when he recognizes the need to revise a thesis made in the first stage.) 
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II. Planning, Organizing, and Preparing the First Draft: The student should 
demonstrate the ability to 

A. Establish a focus for the topic and a limitation which is 
appropriate for the suggested length or intended scope of 
development • 

B. Con^ile in note form information, in5)ressians, or experiences 
appropriate to the intended writing purpose. 

C. Formulate a general statenent which introduces a body of information, 
which presents a reaction or position in argumentation, or which, 
either explicitly or by implication, anticipates the development of 
an experience or feeling. 

D. Differentiate between general statements and particular support 
in exposition and persuasion, between major and minor events or 
characters in narration, between prominant and less prominant 
details in description or poetry. 

E. Select a pattern of organization appropriate to the purpose, 
subject matter, and intended readers. 

F. Plan an introduction and conclusion appropriate to the purpose 
and patteni(s) of the assignment. 

G. Follow the ccmventions of any special form of writing. 



III. Refining: The student should demonstrate the ability to 

A. Select language appropriate to the audience, situation and 
purpose. 

B. Use syntactical structures for greatest clarity and emphasis. 

C. Use devices for coherence that assist the reader in following 
the selected pattern of organization. 

D. Adhere to the conventions of usage and mechanics in writing 
for a public audience. 

A NOTE ABOUT FORMAT 

The main purposes of the following skill charts are to show in abbreviated 
form all of the abilities and skills involved in the writing process, regardless 
of grade level, and to; show how some of these are differentiated from one type 
of writing to another. To indicate the frequency of occurrence across grade levels, 
we have cross-referenced the general abilities using the following code: E-Exposition, 
O-Expressions of Opinion, N-Prose and Dramatic Narratives, P-Poetry. All of the 
above categories are in the composing sequence of the grade level. The number 
following the letter refers to the number of the activity in the composing sequence. 
The number in parentheses is the page number. 
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THF ^SLATICN'^.HIr 0? INTSPP^ETIN j SKILLS TO THE TOTAL ^EADINj PRC>:E3S 



The ulti-nate goal of the student in viewing, listening, or reading is to 
attain meaning. The achievement of this goal results from a complex language- 
processing behavior which involves the simiitaneous interaction of the student's 
cognitive, creative, and critical abilities before, durLng, and after the inter- 
preting experience. This interdependency of the con^onent skills which constitute 
the interpreting process makes it impossible to create a sequential listing of 
the gmeral abilities and skills. We can, however, provide a spectrum of skills 
fron which the teacher can select skills that mutually reinforce one another. 

No attesq)t has been aade to give special attention to particular inter- 
pretation skills specifically related to viewing and listening, because the 
relationship of the reading, viewing, and listening processes makes it possible 
to correlate the following skill lists with all three areas. For the most part, 
the general abilities and skills are directly related to verbal interpretation. 
The skill lists are more copq)rehen3ive than those listed in the Scope and Sequence 
portion of this handbodk, but not all inclusive because of the li.idtation of space. 

In developing a basic learning experience, the teacher must not only consider 
the complexity of the interpreting process and the non- sequential nature of the 
skills involved in gettix^ maning, but also, the relative conceptual difficulty 
of the reading «terial. Literature presents special probl«s in interpretion . 
Literary works are verbal structures that have a coj^lex unity. The content is 
the record of intellectual and esotional reactions of authors in mai^y ages to 
recurrent hu»n experiences. For* iiq)Ose3 unity on the content by ordering re- 
current •otifs, archetypes, nfths, narrative elefwnts, point of view, theme, tone 
and language. Within the cultural and literary contexts of a particular work, 
the reader begins to discover the fullness of meaning by careful examination of 
the content or literal level which involves an understanding of events, of relation- 
ships anong characters, of the interrelatian*ips of the narrative of elements, and 
the relationship of the author's experience to the world as he conceives it. The 
interpreter increases his insights into possible meanings and sources of his 
affective responses to literature. The highest level of involvement with litera- 
ture occurs for the interpreter when he can analyze the text for such elements 
as tone, thene, and poLnt of view so that the literature becomes part of his own 
experience. The teacher ^ould remember that regardless of the analysis of the 
text, there are many variables that result in !«any Lnterpretetions of a piece 
of literature. 

The sost proficient use of the interpreting process is demonstrated *^en the 
sti^ent can fwicti<xs independer-tly . As the student increases in maturity, he 
attains a greater ct^etency in interpreting; therefore, the complexity of the 
materials he is to interpret and the sophistication of the task he is to perfom 
are prir^ary considerati'xis of the teacher who is planning instructional objectives. 

a continuujs of cooplexity that mi^ht have a si3H)lified version of the 
O^essy at one end of the scale and Joyce's Ulysses at the other, at what point 

a particular studer.t reinforce sKills he already possesses and at the same 
tijfee develop r.ew proficiencies? On a continuum of performance tasks t'nat mi^ht 
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have "List three facts stated in this article" at one end of the scale and "Analyze 
the use of rhetoric:al devices in works by American writers" at the other, at what 
point can a particular student function with a marked degree of independence? 
How can the teacher assure continued growth toward independence for each student? 
Literature as a "subject" is not an organized body of knowledge such as nuclear 
physics or calculus. There are no universally agreed upon criteria for inter- 
preting the content and structure of a work. The material itself offers the oppor- 
tunities and sets the limitations for teaching interpretation skills. The teacher 
must consider the questions: '^What elements of the literature are dominant in the 
work?" "Which are the ones I should stress to meet the students* diagnosed needs?" 

Therefore, the teacher should frequently review and reinforce those skills a 
stud«it already possesses. It cannot be said too often that the single most im- 
portant principle that must be kept in mind is to begin where the student is and 
build on his strengths. The teacher's main cOTsideration is the selection of appro- 
priate materials and provision of performance tasks which will challenge the student 
to grow in independence. 

Instead of attempting to provide a sequence of skills, we have listed specific 
skills as they are related to the kinds of materials to be interpreted, both ex- 
pository and literary, and to the various levels of meaning. This spectrum of 
related skills provides the teacher with possible options to be exercised in plan- 
ning learning experiences which will meet the needs and abilities of the student. 

Ad Otttline of General Abilities a nd Sk ills in Verbal Interpretation 

I. Interpreting all materials - general abilities and skills 

A. Arrive at the literal meaning of all materials 

1. Survey the material to be read. 

2. Arrive at the meanings of words in a particular context by 
employing word recognition clues and professional aids. 

3. Discriminate between generalizations and supporting details, 
li.. Recognize that the subject matter suggests the oruer and method 

of development used by the author. 

B. Arrive at significant interpretaticns beyond the literal level 

1. Analyze the author's probable intent and his relationship 
to the reading, listening, and viewing audience. 

2. Analyze the inferental level. 

3. Relate the author's ideas, thesis and conclusions to life 
experiences and to the larger contexts of society and culture. 

II. Interpreting persuasive materials - specialized abilities and skills 

A. Arrive at the literal meaning of persuasive materials 

1. Analyze the author's use of logic. 

2. Analyze the author's use of persuasive devices. 

B. Gain insights beyc»id the literal level 

1. Draw conclusions»about selectivity of materials. 

2. Infer the author's i!H)licit purpose. 
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III. Interpreting narrative prose - specialized abilities and skills 

A. Arrive at the literal meaning of narration 

1. Follow the plot line. 

2. Reconstruct characterization from verbal clues. 

3. Identify settings and establish their relationship with 
the other elements of narration. 

ii. Determine point(s) of view and possible reasons for selection. 

B. Gain insights beyond the literal level 

1. State major and minor themes. 

2. Infer the tone or mode of a work. 

3. Determine the elements that are characteristic of a 
particular writer's style. 

IV. Interpreting dramatic narrative - specialized abilities and skills 

A. Visualize the dramatic narrative 

1. Use stage directions to visualize and reconstruct the drama. 

2. Analyze the playwright's use of dialog to advance plot and 
develop character. 

B. Project action through oral interpretation 

1. Use effective speaking skills. 

2. Assume role(s) by using effective dramatic devices. 
V. Interpreting poetry - specialized abilities and skills 

A. Arrive at the literal meaning 

1. Identify literary rhetorical devices that contribute 
to a poem's total effect. 

2. Respond to the aural stimulus of poetry. 

B. Arrive at significant interpretations beyond the literal level 

1. Analyze the multiple levels of meaning of the content of a poem. 

2. Identify the poet's intent. 

VI. Slynthesizing broad literary concepts - suggested examples of questions 
to elicit broad generalizations 

A NOTE ABOUT FORMAT 

The main purpose of the following skill chart is to show how certain skills 
are clustered on literal and interpretive levels and how those clusters are 
differentiated in various genre. To indicate the frequoficy of occurrence across 
grade levels, we have cross-referenced the general abilities using the following 
code: E-Exposition, 0- Expressions of Opinion, N-Prose and Dramatic Narratives, 
P -Poetry. All of the above categories are in the interpreting sequence of the 
grade level. The number following the letter refers to the number of the activity 
in the interpreting sequaice. The number in parenthesis is the page number. 
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PART III: Basic Methods and Specialized Procedures 

for Teaching English 



INTRODUCTION 

The purposes for including a Handbook of English Methods in this publication ir. 
to present basic teaching procedures and more specialized techniques to serve as a 
general guideline for teachers of English. The intent is to help new teachers 
develop effective teaching techniques and to encourage more experienced teachers to 
vary the proced\ires which they have used successfully and routinely. 

The Jiajor problem facing the conmittee charged with preparing this section of • 
the handbook was the need to compress the literally hundreds of methods suggested in 
such reputable journals as the English Journal and English Education, and in the basic 
texts on methods available in most departments of English. Not all these methods arc 
, equally useful, nor are they suitable for implementing the prograci in English 7-12, 
described in the preceding sections of this handbook. Therefore, the committee had 
first to decide on the methods most useful for assisting inexperienced teachers in 
establishing routines and the proper classroom climate for our program. Then, from 
the numerous other procedures, the members chose those considered most generally 
valuable for program implementation. Of particiilar concern was the awareness that 
basic procedures, because of their essentially advantageous adaptability to a nuiriber 
of learning contexts, can become rigidly routinized and consequently bori^ig. This 
concern led to the inclusion of suggested variations in the section on specific proce- 
dures. The committee hopes that these variations are merely ways of initiating the 
teachers' and students' own creative adaptations and departures. 

Pundamental to the writing of the '-'ethods Handbook was the need to place niethodr 
of teaching in their proper perspective as they relate to educational expectations. 
Realizing that the method is merely the instr^xment for attaining an objective, rather 
than an end in itself, the committee atteripted to include a variety of methods to h^^lp 
teachers set up situations which foster various thinking processes. The emphasis, 
therefore, is placed on certain tho;jght procerses, coupled with suggestions for 
accompanying teaching procedures. 

!^03t important to the selection of the techniques for classroom \ise is to und'-'r- 
stand that the method must be selected which best attains the purpose for the l^nron . 
T( become more skilled in choosing appropriate methods for accomplishing a specific 
purpose, teachers should first become acquainted with the contents of this handbook. 
Hew teachers in particular should work closely with their department chairman to 
develop Tirther understanding ar.d ways for implementation. Because the handbook 
not intended to be complete, representing a compressed version of methods froT. a wi^" 
variety of sources, the teacher will find it profitable to se^k further help fror. 
current educational literature. 

The decision not to deal with school policy in areac :uch a.'^ clasrrooT. r-up'^Tvi .m , 
attendrrice reporting, and special assignments was basea or. th'^ r^^co^ition that poli- 
cies vary from school to school ^^.d apply also to teach^rr. of othor r.ubjoct. . ? •a\^i' ^ 
handbooks prepared in local schools are the .;ourcps to bo oonsult'^.^d for th". poli'^'i 
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The best way to compress a vast amoiant of material into a format useful for quick 
reference posed another problem. No single format seemed to meet the purposes of the 
handbook; therefore, the formats in each section vary with their adaptability to a 
pstrticular procedure. 



SETTING THE STAGE-CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 
AND ROUTINES 



' Because the English classroom should be a center for composing, interpreting, 
and languagie study, the primary concern of the teacher is to create in the classroom 
a context for learning that is both enjoyable and productive. The classroom can be 
made both attractive and adaptable to varying types of activities by the skillful and 
frequent manipulation and change of easily arranged equipment and the maintenance of 
displays of student and other materials related to ongoing activities. In addition 
to the provision of a pleasant learning atmo<^phere, the teacher must establish 
routines that provide a base for flexibility and openness while at the same time 
expediting the efficient use of classroom time. Routines are also valuable for 
providing a sense of security for both students and teacher. 



CLASSROOM ENVIRO^JKErJT 

Furniture Arrangement 

— Arrange furniture to suit the purpose of the lesson and the grouping associated 
with planned activities. 

— Experiment with different arrangements of furniture to make the best use of 
light, to achieve formality cr informality, and to encourage interaction. 

— Choose an arrangement in which the fewest students have their backg to their 
classnates. Vary the arrangement in accordance with the reqiiirements of 
different classes and activities. 

— Experiment with placing the teacher's desk in the back of the room to allow for > 
better supervision, give privacy for individual conferences, eliminate teaching 
from a desk, and reduce the poj^^sibility of the teacher becoming the focal point 
of the learning situation. 

Ways to Make the Classroom Functional and Attractive 

— Provide a library of periodicals and books near a reading center. 

— Arrange a conference, group work area, or interest area. 

— ^Isn a listening center near electrici outlets. 

— With the help of student cooinittees, create and oiaintain attractive bxill^tir. 
- boards. 
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•Ditjplay students* work related to ongoing projects. 

•Select pictures that illiistrate an idea or theme from literature or life-. 

•Reserve a sniall bulletin board to be kept ui?f-to-date by students about 
significant English occurrences in local cultural circles, on television 
and radio, among contemporary thinkers and writers, in the class and 
3Chool. The display must be changed weekly to keep students alert to 
cultural opportunities. It shovdd reflecl the same standards of construc- 
tion which characterize large bulletin board displays. 

•Plan a unified, focused visual composition with a dominant impression. 

•Use imaginative materials, colors, textures and real objects. 

•Use legible neat letters of an appropriate size. 

The bulletin board pictured below incorporates photograpjis of sculpture and 
paintings with po?try. The center poem and picture are changed from week to 
week. 




Urc the chalkboards to b-vrt advar.ta^e. 

•Thalkboardr are th<^- bozt vir-oal aidr at the- iicpo-al o: the teacher. Th^y 

and rchc-iUles, and reinforcem^-nt or /'izziarien 



?amc C-^C^ ■' 



of oral wor.<. 

•?:a*:e thr- ?HZJ V.irA o: ir.fonr.aiior in 

Yior.^ arrignmer.*c , r^ ^-ij -jU'-^rtionr. 
• r * *: ho c ha 1 k c 0 a r i r r-:- -i r mo i ^- 1 of ice *jr -i ;; y 

rp*^-: ling, p'X'^.c'.-^tior., i -Ic ^ailr of mar/a:-':rip^ for^* 
•lli-.' *?:''• --:*ud^'n*.r wri*.-. or. 'h*^ oh;i?>boari vf.'-'n ^ppropri^t^r. 



. . i ^ - « 



Maintain a r.-?at, attractiv-L- clac-roo'. 7f 
cjtacli^h po::itive attitudes ciT.d aids co:.trol. 



a p pe a r£ir. ;:; * 



r,ij. n^.}^. 



riave ooards washed regularly. 
Keep £:hades adju^^ted ar.d ir. repair. 
Zs.ciC't th-'tt students pick up paper. 
Have students keep desks jlear. 
r.erjove dana^ed furniture p^zptly. 

A^*> student-^ to straignten decks and chairs it t ; i zf p^riz^i. 

— Tako roll ?cnsistently in ordtri lo identify ur,,isual attenianc- pafemr 
A seating -r^rt is inii^pensalrle to leamir^ student-' naz^-^-s, for che^k 
roll without wasting tiue ty cal 



— i: 



a:-rountin^ for :^a:er*als needed during the clarr. 



-raintain discipline, discuss vritteY: rules ar.d prcc^-iur^^s with rtui*>ntr. 
.These rules sr^uli deal with such proilezs ris:ehavicr, lat^n^T, zat^rialr 
<eeded. disr:issal. Give each student a copy of these rules. 



wnen it wi . ^ if izcie^iate^v u-rei cr 



"rplerented. 

^-t students share in de*. isir^ clarsroor. procedures; thev 



DETERMINING GOALS AND PLANNING IN RELATION TO GOALS 
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rtatlifhir^ Behavicral Seal" frr lailj L^^sros 



1. -r<#*^ ccniit::>r. Giver, a r.arratir*^ fcc-^~ir^ 

vr-at activity or arMviti-^s r*ui€-r.t,- zr^t p^rfcr^ arrive at a zerirei outcror--. 

2. t-eriavicr ... erx:ili atle to 5tat^ a 

interrretatiDr.s aj zossltl<r. 

The r^havi-r ir vhat tr>e c toiler. 1 5 .*"iave tc le^crrtrat^ ir. crd^r to prove they have 
reac;fr?d a iesired t^'^t c c^o? . 

}. The i™lled evaluate or. 

The evaluation is a Zieasure zf hov well :rtu.ier.ts hav*r perft^nicd ir. accorp lishir^ 
the desired cutcoDes of the activitv or activities. 



PerfornaiiCe otiectiv^s 



- ^ type of evalisatior.; they ic not prescribe a par- 



ticular a^sessr^nt procedure. If, for instance, a .^Vadent is to state a general 
thesie of a literary work, he :iay state it orally or in vritin^, or he zav provide sose 
visual^seans of projectir.^ his idea of the thes^ to an audience. ?ut if the perfor- 
mance goal involves the ^quisition of skJ-lls to the point of r:astery, as in the case 
of spelling certain frequer^tly used words, then the evaluation z^zzl involve the 
observable confirmation of the skill to be squired (in spellir^, the ability to .write 
the words correctly). 

Perforc^ance goals represent an analysis and break-down of larger instructional 
goals: 



Instructional 
Objectives 



Baric Srperience 



Perfonsance Goal 



Given this activity the student should be able to 
Skill To identify types and Analyze sentences to -classify the four major 



functions of words 
and the positions 
which they assuii;e in 
the basic sentence 
patterns 



detennine their basic fo ma-class words by ref- 
pattems and th^ func- erence to position, end- 



tions of the form- 
class and structure 
words within then 



in^ and associated 
siarker words 
-identify the basic sen- 
tence patterns O^'a 
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iT. irs"^ ar,i sup- 
pert it ifith fir-iin^ 
research ar.i 



i^t^mine a position 

r^r.t :r: vritt^r. Hot- 
ter or corpDsitior. , 
era* or forr. 



ner.t vhirh ^ffertirelj 

e.^. , raut* ar-i effect: 
c^^rp^risor. ar.i rcr.tr^t: 



fi-atior.: et-. 



Vil ^ 7c i-'vc^:; ar. appre— 
riaticr. cf r^aiir^ 
*o 5 hare f^elir-^ 
vith cther^ 



rreser.ted vith a 
varietj cf tookr, 
periodicals, ar.thcl- 
ogies, sa^ziner the 
st-^er. browses sr. 4 
reads 



-tell vhst cat-erials h 
liker ar.i defer.i hir 
preferences 



5\'a:uaticn ir, of course, closely related tc the- estacliehir.^ of ^als; ir. fact, 
^val jaticr. -^t ze^crA on t'*^ air- cf prc^ra:^, and eval^jative criteria sust reflect 
the iiver-iv/ cf assessrent z^asures neecei to help rtuients and teachers Treasure 
cro^ss in leamir-^, -The topic of evaluation is zuch too broad to be inclined 
except indirectly in this section, exp€<rially in view of the fact that the ar>-«lish 
Office is ^indertakin^ the publication of a bulletin to be titled: "A-ressin^ Student 
Growth Ln ai^lish in Secondary ZcIkkjIs- which will deal at ler^h vith the proble-s 
and 3trate^€s of evaluation, fron the viewpoints of the stuaents, the parents, and 
the teacher. 



The recti on that 



tionct cf evalua 



follows pres 

in relation to go 



►nts a short discussion, with sone general surges- 
,o eoa>setting for lon^-range and daily plans 



Prelecting the Lon^ Har^ge Plan ^ 

Long-rar^^ plar-.m^^ tives purpose to daily tastes. Plan the 3ntire unit before 
teaching any of the indiviiual lessons. 

— Read the introduction » objectives, and scope of the unit. 

— read texts and references. 

— Solicit help and suggestions fror. the dopartr.ent chairriar. and supervisor. 

— Identify airis and best reso*.irce materials, 

— Plan niajor learning activities in detail: 

IntrodU'^tlon to the unit and initiatory activities 
Identification of rajor topics and worhs of literature a;:d other 
r^terials to be in-luiei 
levelopsiental activities 
Long-range reading 

Cociposing, interpreting, and language ^s^phiares 
:;tudy g^uides with references li^^ied 
lisc^jssion qu«^*rtions 

Lupplerental stud^-nt activities and prerentationr 
jnit synthesis 
jnit eval^oation 
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t ry c - : 
-LT*. i r - ' 



r^'^i^tir behavioral otjective- ta^^^i or the follovir^ que£-.ior.r. 

lii the rtuiert- hav* •.h<^ b^i:: -<ill:- on which to tare the behavioral 

objectives? 

— lid the ct•^der:ts ur.derstar.d the perforzar.ee ^als? 

— Was enough tir^e ^iver. to achieve the objective? 

— Vere the ref«>dr suitable for the objective? 

Were the rethads ar.d riaterialr adapted to the abilities of tr^ -tuder.t-? 

The evaluation of a procers is both objective ar.d rubjective. The teacher 
individually or with the class car. produce a 2jodel fn)z which objective criteria 
for eval^^tion -za.y be ir;duced. Tubjective evaluation !iay be induced. Tubjecti/e 
evaluation of a process, however, rurt be ba^ed on the teacher's personarl standards 
and exjerience, as well as hi.- assess-en* of the ability of the students, and th^ 
student's assessizent^ of hinrelf. 



rerfoxTi^ar.ce Goal 

— The student six^uld create a *Oei^^- 
arran^-ent whi h effectively ad- 
vances ar£"ment usin^ cause and 
effect. 



— The teacher :^houli be able to trar.s- 
lato the speech patterr. of characters 
into hir o'*t. dialect. 



Evaluation 

Objective: {Verifiable against 
standards) 

— What is the logical bai is of 
this arrarige^ent? 

— Lid he \ise cause and effect? 

Subjective: (Based ac teacher 
standards, experience bnd 
student ability) 

— Loes the arrangesient effectively 
advance the argur.ent? 

— Could it zore effectively ad- 
vance th*^ argu[ient? 

Objective : 

— Is the dialect used hi:^ owr.? 
— Are the ideai: th^ .^ar-r-'- 
— Doer he reproduce in r-^eech 
the vpriation.-: in prominciat ion 
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vith the rl^r. 

— A -tui^rt j-ctr cy the t^azh-:?*:^ -lar.-— to iir?:!^- tr^ rut -Jt at ,rr^at^r 

— A -tud^nt xixi?r a forr for hi^ own pur^x^r^r. [Z^ziriz^r tn. rrhc^-: aiz^ir.: Jtra- 
ti*>r. for th^ ccho^ol ^ap^r aftc-r study ir^ j^\Lr*- 

— The rtuder.t zhoms ir.t'erc-rt ir. c.a^r with rcm^ntr liW. -.>t«r ^^et .-art-:." 
•*3hut-up, you ^4ys» I var-ta hear thic.*' 

— The student z^ez ::o=xer.ts like •*7hlj ser.ter.^e i-z^zT.*i zzsr.i right." 

— The student asks when a topi? rfill be repeated. 

— The student ::orrects faulty ura^e or a firal draf * * 

— The student voluntarily -o~erts on vhj one vork of literat'ire superior to 
another. 

— The student ren:arkc, "I only today because I wanted to hear thir r^-rort." 

?hcv:::::g hku^ fop T:Z z'jf* leart-Tt 

The pr-obler, of the so-::alled slow learner iz acute in secondary cchool for this 
is where zar.y students finally despair and drop out. They are motivated; they do not 
value the thin^ that the school values. !^any of their experiences in school ire 
repetitive, unrewarding, dara^ing to the egc, ar.d unrelated to reality as th^y see 
it. 

The teacher's perception of students sla^^slfied as slow learners can Docone . 
"sei'^-fulfilling psophe-/." If the teacher focuses on studr-nt records ar.i tak'-s thr 
posit-on that th^re stuV^nts car.'t read, don't have ideas to discuss, ;ij;d ar^-n't 
creati*. '., th^-n th^- stuV-ts spr-d th^ir tize list^-nir.g, r^-^-iing "easy'' inriterials, and 
doing se twork -x-rcis-s. Th^. instr'ictional emphasis is or. th^ "basi-s"; studorts an. 
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i:or:ar:t nev ^avv c^^r l^arr-e:: ar^i rctivs^^is:. ir hi*:;, . l:v >arr r i. 

r*T. version. He exp^rivr-^-^r jur?^.^,- :*:ri-Lr*? s-:.rzrr 1* irr.^r^, ^cr.^^;* v- . -_rr- r.* , 
.^-.-.ia^ leamir^, and z^>:ira:icr: rr-r-i^ r-adlr:^. If a hi vai> ^^^1/ ir- -^A 
the rr^l^-g^ i~ not t>c gr^at, rcr: .tuitr.tc w::: ri tc z- ^ t it. 

Ar.y procvl-^re r^c-rzLeniei ir. trJ.r har.ito-ck :r j^tatl- f : r j.-^ .-:*h t -ii r.-. - 

cut tC'-i.ise the cl-w learner pre-entr rp^cial prc^trr rr for trth * xz^ri-n-*-: ^nd in- 
exp^rienred teacr^re, the fcllovir^ -u^cti-nr '-.rc^ mrliiv:. 

ria^rrco- atzccpi^r^: 

— ^.zo^ir^ self^dirertion a-hi^v/^rent iy i-.v-l:rine rtan::ard^ for 
all z^ajor learning activitier. 

— l2ncoiiraf?e the -lasr to uje there -*^-:i.^rzr for tcth relf ^t rroit ^valua- 
ticn. 

— Sr^nt positive recognition ft^r e-en rr^^l acnieven^nt- reg^rilerc of the 
reading problen^ involved. 

— Provide stimulation by varying ariiviti^r frequently. 

— Provide a feeling of -e-urity throu^. nighly ctr-^ctured routine ^tivitic:; 
with enphasis on simplicity of concept:-. 

— Vnenever por^ible relieve feeling of rrecL,ire by enco-ira^in^ freedom to 

•:*ect or r-j*=-c*,, prai.TO tr -ri"i i::*^^ , .^-^rl t^ -:r -a>:- ^ncth-^r -h3i^^ in 
reading au^^sigr^Kntc. 

Zecuence of activitie3: 

1. Begin with auditor:.---vo3al exp^ri^-n^er in which pupilr expre.^,-: their 
^hiOU^.tc, Zeek ne'-^.ing in pictMrer, r:ovie-, records and out-of-cch^ol 
experience:-. 

2. develop concepts •-hro--ig- rnaring in clo. e dicc^x-^rion or ::r.all groupr. 

3. Only after concepts are acquired choroid the clow learner tackle printed 
fpric. He niay read ni£ own vercion cf the concept. (3^-^> Sxp^^rience Ztory. . 

Plarjiing for succesr: 

— Provide ciaxinroz opportunity for p-urpo:-ef^xI talk m playr-, .:kitr, i'::pro- 
vi.cations, c::::all infom^al groupc , diccu-.c ion group r , prograr.c, an^ prr- 
rentationc of all kind.i. 

— Plan for pupil:: to -anip'ulat'-- concrete, relevant cat^-rial:-, including th^> 
operation of their own auii'^-vicual ei^iipzent. 

Arrar.ge occacionp for pupil:: to c<-'^-» near and participrtt*v in ::^hool ^md 

co-:j::.unity activillec. 



TWO STUDENT -CENTERED PROCEDURES 
INDUCTIVE TECHNIQUES AND GRQUP WORK 



^. -J - 



^1^*1 Dr. r rii r r . 



-v.- v^iv^ o: .ooi^ir^ -i* or o* 



X: ro ' r . , he :: 1 ^ir* r * who 1 ^ 



If hiir hv'potn^ i * I 



r.^'A* prir.cipl-' , 5C-r-orai.ir.a*;::o:-, or aov 



-it'-: \ :-ir.a:ly, or. ^h-" ra.-i^^ of thJ.:; rolutior., rai^^^-r ^h*^ r.^^'^t irorl'^:::, 



• c r * :: ,~ o c i : b ar i c a 1 i y to r a * ^ ho ^ or.c tt: or f I'^ar t ra i o : . 
to -otivatior. for i^ia^Tir.g -^.ivl : '.U'Jor t-cor.tc'rci £t)al-retting. 
To '■: 2 o '^.i^ 1 1 h \ hi , t ho t ^ a : r a r r ft! . . t h n v i ro n rno : . * ar: pi an r t ho 
':ir', ^r: ion. vs •-xplor'^T pupil o>:p^ ri*^ r^C" , "x^.norr tariHing, ^irii intor'-'/t, 
•-^ !''ar^-'~ whi' '/r.o .^tu'l^-rtr 1-CiOW row, provi:*'. ir.lri^ii'.g til:; of li^^w 
l^ for" al ^ 0!" , a: i i--volv^r *.h^ .'tud^r tc ir r'-'t^ ir.g' rp^^ci f ic arid limited 
/:oo!:*. I^v'^ri-'^'. ♦ ^h-' : ^^achor who ^to":^-'.' ar.d lii-tor-r will di:.cover 
•h'-it th^' 'jIh'.' l-c-owr. -:oro thar. tho tr-ach-r i-.ilially gavo thor crodit 
for*, '"hir i " irr.port'ij t ^ii^-oov^^r.; — ^.r* : pi'-'vr-r.tr th<'^ 'oach^"*^^ fro"^ 
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■ talking dewr. to ^t^^er.ts, :ror patronizing thez, fror boring thea. 
Don't uaderestizate what stirfentc have learped' out.^i-ie of cchocl. - 

Step 2. -is a proionged^^amin^ period featuring persistent and -.repeated 

confrontations between students.aiii tfelections, cosple^ented^by assign^ 
reading, erplica^iojis of the texts, and lectins or reports. Eaoh ' 
rtudent is acVlve and invdlved, seeking iseani/igs, structure, coasDon*. 
eleaerrt^, ar^d relationships. Each student is respoitsiblc for* his own 
^ j)r9gress and achieMraent. The teacher's role^ to guide the learning 
5roces3» by helping the student discover new layers of waning. At no 
tice snould pat or firial answers be sought; at this stage, ^\\ is 
tenative, 

3tDp 3. A tenative hypothesis or generalizatior^ is developed in the students' 
own words — either individually or as a plasc. The generalization 
should be derived fro:i particulars exanined earlier in Step 2, i.e., 
fros verifiable date. The validity "of the generalization is in direct 
proportion to the number of pertinent particulars stiidied. Ilo^e wpII: 
A souni generalization is never based on one specific or paxticular. 
On Step 3 the student runs a real risk of failure — an experit;nce that 
should be perriitted if the learning is to be realistic and geniiine. 

3te? ii. The student (or class) tests the generalization on new and unfamiliar 
ciaterial. He evaluates the validity and efficiency of his .general izar-* 
tion (or rule). An important aspect of this step is that it be self- 
evaluation, xisually under teacher guidance or supervi,sion. 

Step 5. Having "discovered" an answer, generalization, rule, the students now 
need us, not as teachers, but as seekers — to pull the mg out from 
lander their feet, out fron'under the conclusions 'or theories, that give 
then comfort — and cause them to encoimter new problems, to see new 
answers- — to be back on Step 1. 



Induction is 

— Telling students less and helping them discover more7 

— Drawing from rather than pouring in. 

— Going from specific to general, from particular to principle, from incident 
to universal. 

— Helping students experience something before having to verbalize about it. 

— Being* open-minded, open-ended. 

— Living with hypotheses rather than "facts" in many cB-ses. 

Induction is valued' because ^ 

— It vitalizes instruction arid involves the ^itudcnts. 

It foGtors the development of long-range plans and goais. 
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It developr the ability tc rhirJc logically — in a ^rour endeavor and 

in depen den 1 1 v • 

. enforces seauence and a^ructure in the curriculji: troause it goes fron: 

the kr.^* the^unicnowr., fror: siz^ple to coxr.ex. 

* It causes teach^fs and students to sha^e co:iix)n goals, the learning pro- 
cess, and the pleasures of learning. 

ItCplaces understanding before generali^irig and defif*ing. 

It allows students the saxi^fyir^ experience of discovering for theinselves. 



It e::ohaLsize3 chants in behavior rather than the accumulation of facts, 

learning rather thanV^sarks. 

Students learn iDore and enjoy learning 2K> re because they are involved in 

goals, procedures, and evaluations, 

QUESTIONS, THE KEYS TO GOOD HHUCTIYE PROCEDURES 

The art of questioning is the central art of good learning and teaching. A good 
teacher elicits questions as well as answers; a good learner asks questions in his 
search for answers. By forrinilating effective questions, teachers indttce the discovery 
of new values, concepts, abilitiesT With questions, the teacher may motivate, foster 
thought, reinforce previous learning, check acrhievement, guide students into new 
fields, set directions, spark creativity,, encotirage divergent thinking. Obviously 
questions ""that achieve such multiple purposes do not just happen. They must be care- 
fully planned for sequence, depth, and-^elevante to purppse. Not all questions can be 
planned in advance, however; and it is" often the ability to formulate new questions 
during the course of an "open" lesson that marks- the experienced teacher and that 
presents diffjiculties to the inexperienced instructor. 

Effective questions are 

Parts of a logical sequence leading to achievement of a goal (predetermined 

or "closed" or entirely "open") 

Adapted to the ability and experience of the students 

— Framed to challenge thinking yet evoke appropriate and relevant responses ^ 
focused on a single idea^ ' ^ 

Open invitations to share information, i^aa,- experiences and/or opinions 

Planning Questions According to Levels of Abstraction 

In planning questions according to levels of abstraction, the teacher starts 
with the most concrete factual questions and moves to levels of generalizing a/id 
personalizing. The levels of abstraction with examples follow: 
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VvK.'-T^ionr pl^rj^.vi or. l-;v--ls of cogT-iTior rrcl^ the putil^' *ar.'>-rj* arriing accord- 
g tc Moor' - ta>:oron.y. rclloving ar<? the >-v- :: vith r-iggertior.3 for writing 
ejtior.s or, each level. 

eT.o r^.' — remezb e r , re c o gr. i z e i r. f o rza. tier.. 
•'aIio are the zain characterc ir. thi3 vorr:? 
•What is zeaTit by the terri "flashback"'^ 
*:iow do you foni the plural of English nouns? 
*How do you spell a word? . ^ 

Coz:p>?ehension — interpret relationships ar-ong facts, genera 1 i r,at i ons , definitions. 
•Compare characters fron different works. 
•Cor.pare two literary periods. 
•Explain a metaphor. 

•Aliat would this character do after the story ends? 
•Show cause or effect of ar. event in the story. 

•Select dfit^ls that support the type of literatip?e or a q^oality of a character. 
•Illustratf^ Ahe idea with a cartoon. / 
•Act out a scene from this story. 

Appl 1 cat ion-i— solve a probler. in the light of conscious knowledge. 
•How else could the character have solved this problem? 
•Use connotative words to influence your class^iates. 
* 

Analysis — solve a probleT. in the light of conscious knowledge of the parts and 
processes of reasoning. 

'Explain the reasoning underlying a conr^lusion. 

•Explain the interpretation of a work m the light of varying critical approaches. 
'Vrnat are th^"^ ram pa: ts of this work"-' 

r.ynthpsis — .oivf; a prob>'T. thnt requirer^ original, -^roativ^^ thihkmg. 
•?iow woup] you change thi: story to Lof iri in r.e^jg n res'^ 
•VvTiat ^I'-'mr^nts of th^^ I'oe toiy would lK>ming-//riy hav' '^r.phasi''.^"']'-' 
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.What wo^xLd Thoreau have said about Gandhi's use of civil disobedience? 



rCvalTiation — make a judgment based upon stated standards. 

•wfuch story in this unit is best suited to a television show? 
•Was Penny tight in asking Jody to shoot Flag? (The Yearling) 
•Did Mersault deserve execution? (The Stranger) 
•Wliich of these two poems on a similar subject is the better? 

Sncoura^ing Student Responses and Purther Questions 

Situations Involving the Entire Class 

Qup.tionin^r is an activity that is much more profitable in a small-group situation^ where 
give and take are encouraged naturally. However, occasions when the entire class— or 
a 1. /^e group within a class— is participating in activities involving questioning 
dem'^d techniques especially suited to large-group participation. ^ 

o 

— Let y-'ir voice reflect emotions appropriate to the question: quiet, excited, 
happy, puzzled, surprised, enthusiastic.' 

— To keep all pupils attentive, name the respondent at the end of the .question 
-wherever possible. ^ i + 

-- Encourage responses from all the students, calling on those who do not volunteer 
as well as those whose hands wave constantly in the air. 

— Later in the period ask another question of the student who does not answer. 

— i^sk non- volunteers to reinforce information by reiterating a good answer." 

At times, keeD a participation analysis chart to indicate the number of times each 
student contributes; and use" this chart in evaluating the discussion with indi- 
vidual students. The keeping of this chart may be time-cons^jning, but it is worth- 
while, r + 

~ Have individual conferences with students who tend to dominate. Discuss, race to 
face, the importance of the group in holding a successful discussion. 

~ Expect silences after a question is asked, for students need time to think before 
they answer. In fact, if you are willing to "outwait" the class, eventually some- 
one will answer. 

— Encourage responses by positive reinforcement of good questions and answers. 

Use specific praise with comments like these: 
"Good logic!" 

"That's exactly the question I was going to ask!" 

"You remember details well!" 

"That's a creative solution!" 

"You have analyzed the problem thoughtfully!" 

"What an interesting suggestion!" 

• Mention students' names as you restate the gist of the lesson attributing 
idea: to those expressing thep: 

"Jeaa remembered the incident of Tom painting the fence, while both Bruce 
and Edie reminded us about the incident of the cave. And finally Jim 
-uggested why l^ark iVain included each incident in the story." 

• Rephrase and call attention to students' contributions as you use them to 
huili the next part of lesson. 

"Fat ju5^t pointed out a serious problem. How do you think we should solve 

it-^" 
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— Insist on student interaction. 

Arrange seats m a "U" or a circj nat pupils see each others' faces. • 

Insist that all answers be direced to the class, not to the teacher • 

*Vhen calling on respondents, encourage interaction by directing the answer 
with co'nments like the following: 
"Do you agree, Bill?" 
"Have you another plan, Nancy?" 

"Do you wish to suggest a change in that proposal, George*^" 
"Yes, Mary, how is that different from Beta's idea*?" 

'utilize shy students by having them give summaries, record the discussion, 
prepare and handle "props" (charting opposing views or salient facts on the 
chalkboard, indicating locations on maps, operating a tape recorder). 

•Encourage students to initiate questions, challenge each other's answers 
and defend their ideas to their classmates. 

^ ^\ • 

Students often model a challenging question on the teacher's techniques. 
Praise those who do. 

— Do not be afraid to criticize or reject wrong or faulty information in a tact- 
ful way. 

'Suggest that a student verify his answer by referring to the book. 
•Encourage relevcu.. student questioning of each o'ther and of the teacher. 
•Ask students to evaluate answers — and encoiLrage defense. 

*Be sure the class understands that unsatisfactory information has clearly 
been rejected. 

Providing Questions for Group Discussion 

Ideally, all "open-ended" questioning should take place in small groups, for the 
large group inhibits or prohibits the free participation of students that results in 
the kind of interchange that is truly inductive and student-centered. There are many 
occasions when the class can be infomally broken up into groups for the same types 
of discussions that ordinarily take place (all to f .quently) in classroom situations. 
For these occasions, a few guide questions for the entire class may be written on the 
board, to provide general direction only. Or various groups may be asked to explore 
different aspects of a topic, a piece of literature or a film, or facets of experience. 
In thif] case, the teacher may give each group one or two questions that may serve as 
"leading" questions and may suggest a time for liniitation of discussion. In either 
case, the suggestions about the nature of the questions (\ander the subheads related to 
levolG of abstraction and cognition) would be similar to those used with the entire 
group or — for that matter — with individuals in a conference situation. 



QUESTIONS #0 AVOID 

-„ "Fill mil the blank" questions. 
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Poor: The ideas that faiiow a topic sentence are really what? 
Better: What major supports can you suggest for this topic sentence? 

— Questions that give away the answers. 

Poor: How did you feel after the sad death of this poor unfortunate animal? 
Better: How did you feel after the death of the Red Pony? 

— The catch question with misleading implications. 
Poor: Describe the baptism scene in Life with Father . 

Better: How did Father avoid baptism in the play Life with Father ? 

— The elliptical question (key words omitted). 
Poor: How about this description? 

Better: What details might we add to make this description more vivid? 

— The "yes-no** question that demcinds no explanation (expecially the "yes" answer). 
Poor: Phineac (in A Separate Peace ) was really a symbol of innocence, wasn't he? 
Better: In what ways did Phineas exhibit his innocence? 

— The ambiguous question. 

Poor: Why is *'tight" a snail word? Would you use it? 

Better: What is the difference in connotation between "tight,** *'stingy," and 
"frugal"? 

— Unnecessarily difficult or indefixiite questions. 

Poor: Describe the development of the English language. 

Better: Name several ways the Norman invasion affected the language of the earlier 
inhabitants of the British Isles. 



GROUP PLANI^ING AND GROUP WORK IN THE CLASSROOM 

Teachers who have not themselves, in their professional development, experienced 
the operation of group techniques, or who are unwilling to understand their significance 
and their use, are ill qualified to employ them with pupils. On the other hand, if 
teachers have a sincere conviction that the procedure is valuable for the development 
of qualities important in democratic living, they can learn as they teach the pupils. 

Before teachers can use group techniques, they must determine what are the most 
significant purposes and the best procedures for teacher-pupil planning and group 
work in the classroom. The outcomes to be achieved are conditioned by the under- 
standing of all those involved regarding the requirements and the procedures that are 
a part of group techniques. The processes involved in the technique must be made 
explicit . 

General Principles for Group Work 

~ Productive teacher-pupil planning and cooperative effort in Lhe classroom activi- 
ties depend to a large extent upon the kind of preplanning the teacher does if» 
anticipation of the classroom experience. This does not mean that the teacher in- 
poses his plans upon the pupils, but it does mean that he achieves a higher quality 
of success in planning with pupils. In good teacher-pupil planning, the teacher 
offers his suggestions as a member of the group. 
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Cooperative planning and cooperative ^oup work place upon teacher and pupil the 
obligation to provide continuity (sequence), organization, breadth of learning 
experiences, and good working standards in the learning experience's that ^"o on ;ir 
der the name of group planning and group work. The steps in the "proco^irv art 
i3ircilar to those of probler.-solving arii in e^-rentially tnr. rar..^- sequence. 

In this sense, careful preplanning on the part of the teacher ir a correlative 
part of good teacher-pupil planning. Isolated group projects that hav- •^:o rela- 
tionship to the total pattern of pupils* educational experiences are apt to be 
haphazard and unfruitful in their outcores. When such work is undertaken, it 
should be relevant to some larger purpose. 

In group work the teacher sho^jld be concerned with the way pupils work - hov^ 
they use materials, how they take notes and organize them, how they work wi*"h 
other pupils. Processes are as important as information, although we must r?memb 
that the basis for critical thinking is a command of basic facts. 

Not all thf activities that go on in a classroom are appropriate for gi^oup work. 

The bases for judging the appropriateness of the technique are the nature of the 
activity, its purposes, and the outcomes likely to be achieved. The goals must 
bj :?uch that group planning and group activity will expedite their attainment. 
Above all, it is a mistake to assume that everything can be accomiplished by 
group action. In school, as in life, much work must be done on an individual 
level. In deciding whether to ^ose group-learning techniques or individual- 
learning techTiiques, pupils and teacher m.ight ask themselves such questions as 
the following: 

a. Is the project or activity undertaken to solve a problem or achieve a goal 
that is common to all? Will it further the aims of th^ particular unit or 

'block of work under consideration? 

b. Is the nature of the activity or project such that it can be accomiplished bet- 
ter by a cooperative division of labor? 

c. Loes the project necessitate the employment of the unique talents of the in- 
dividuals in the class*^. 

d. Does it give everybody something to do which he can do succesSCully if he 
puts forth the necessary effort? 

e. Does it provide opportunity to practice those personal and social attributes 
which we regard as desirable in our democratic society'^ 

f. Does it lead to greater satisfaction for the members of the group than any 
alternative procedure; i. e., does it get them miOre of what they want than 
they could gf^t in some other way*^ 

g. Is the work undertaken relevant to the goals the group wants to achip^ve'^ 

h. Are the activities in cooperative group work in sequence: (l) clarification 
of goals or purposes (?) consideration of moans for rea'izing them (3) action 
in terms of the rieans decided upon (I4) appraisal or evaluation of conseq_uon- 
ces? 

The teacher should evaluate his succpss in terms of such criteria as ^he above 
arid in t^r^is of thp :^kill^', which th^^ pupils ai^quir*^ in the proc^"\'". 

PI. ^inning should vary in ^^iccor^ancp v;ith difT'^rpnces in clarsps. 

What arf^ good t^chjniques , good procedures for ono group may br pntii'''^ly j^nappro- 
priat^^ with another. }h^'V^ again, good proplrin.'iing on the part of thr^ t^^^^^-h'-^r i 
a cor^^elativo of good teacher-pupil planning. Tho nrjture of tho pupils, the 
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teacher* 3 control over the class, the r/ail ability of adequate -materials, -all 
these considerations should be exairined. Perhaps one r-mall erroup niight be en-^^ 
couraged to undertake some cooperative planning within a class, as a start. Lmce 
the teacher must be concerned with the way the pupils work as well as with what 
they do, he should not undertake more than he can conveniently super-/ise. The 
atmosphere ("climate") of the classroom must be such as to encourage cooperative 
enterprise. 

The autocratic, iomineering teacher seldom creates a situation in which there can 
be a free rlay of ideas. If there is to be genuine group plarjiing, the teacher 
must be flexible, the atmosphere of the classroom m/ist be relaxed and somewhat 
ini .rmal, and the pupils must feel free to speak on a "peer" basis. There m.ust 
be a mutual respect for the individual personality and a sincere regard for the 
contribution of the individual m.ember of the group. 

i 

On the other hand, the teacher m.ust not surrender leadership altogether, for 
chaos often results when this happens. Some groups are too immat^ore for self^ 
direction, so that the total outcomes are m.ar.y times worse than by traditional 
-^thods. Here, as elsewhere, the good judgment of the teacher is indispensable. 
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HELPING STUDENTS INTERPRET EXPOSITORY AND LITERARY MATERIALS 

A WORD ABOUT READING 

This section deals almost exclusively with the problems in teaching reading — both 
the "basic" skills that are involved in arriving at the literal meaning of a selection, 
and the more critical skills, abilities, feelings, and experiences related to responses 
to literature. The emphasis on reading does not imply a failure to recognize the 
need to improve students' ability to interpret what they hear and see; the performance 
goals in the Scope and Sequence Section listed under "Interpreting" clearly provide 
ample scope for other types of interpretation than reading. However, regardless 
of the McLuhan media message, most students — and parents — have been led to believe 
that their success in school and in life correlates closely with their ability to 
read. All students, including the seemingly slow, unmotivated ones, want to learn to 
read. Moreover, all students recognize that the ability to "decode" is not enough; 
they all — honor student and perennial failure alike — recognize the need to improve 
their skills ^*n reading. 

Reading has been defined in many ways, principally as a decoding process in which 
graphic symbols are translated into speech and then related to the meaningful background 
of experience the reader may share with the writer. Approaches that emphasize phonics 
and letter-sound relationships are attempts to assist students in the beginning stages 
of reading to make the "phoneme-grapheme" or "print-sound" connection. As we all know, 
however, reading is much more than decoding in this sense. All teachers must realize 
that often some students can get meaning from words either never before heard in speech 
or not even within the students' ordinary recognition vocabulary. Somewhere along the 
way from beginning reading to whatever level of competence a reader has by the time he 
reaches secondary school, he has stopped consciously transposing print into sound and 
has begun to get meaning from the printed page by some intermediary thought processes 
that are as yet being argued by psycholdgists and linguists, not to mention the continu- 
ing debate engaged in by philosophers and linguists and psychologists as to just what 
"meaning" is. 

k[ any rate, reading — no matter what the definition — is a highly complex process. 
Some of the many skills and abilities involved in getting meaning from the printed 
page (or film, or speech — for that matter) are spelled out in some detail in Part Two 
of this handbook. But ^ for our purposes in discussing the most productive attitudes 
toward the teaching of reading and some of the most helpful teaching procedures, the 
following definition of reading seems useful: Readihg is a process by which a segment 
of himian knowledge or experience or opinion, previously internalized by a writer into 
a system of graphic symbols, is intemali7*ed by his reader by a number of "learned" 
skills and abilities. 

The key word here, the word that differentiates the oral communication situation 
from the written one, is "graphic symbol." A speaker using language- in its primary form 
is able to adjust his symbolic content as he observes the listeners' signals af mis- 
understanding or inattention. The writer, however, has no w^y to duplicate tne im- 
m*^ Uate flexibility of speech. Removed in time and distance from his "auaiende," the 
reader, he must do the best job he can in selecting words, sentences, and u^age 
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'IT., t:.. ^ h- cc?i*i>':\' ir. n- rai ourr.-ncy, ?ut printed .::yT:boic, like their oral 
20uiit-rpcirt. , :r...-tn -iilfer^^nt thir.gc to different readers, depending upon the "segments 
of hiLian f?xp'-"'ri':nce" with which the word is as30ciated in their reader's mind, 

Hoger LerLno.M pre/enti: the reader's point of view as he writes, %'e read something 
of ourj-, lvt.-j into the vrittt-n word. We bring to bear on the ziaterial we are reading 
our total experience, baekgi'aund, interests, ^understandings, purposes, and so 
or:. The re.'ponse that each person makes to a given piece of reading matter there- 
fore, i- necej.-^arily and desirably a 'onique, personal kind of response." In a sitiia- 
tion like this, comr.unication can be expected to occur to the sane degree that the 
author's experience, bacKground'-and interests parallel the reader's experience, 
background and interests. To further emphasize this idea, consider the above quota- 
T:ion in reverse. Suppose we rea^i nothing of ourselves into the written word. Suppose 
W'"' brought to bear on the T.aterial we are reading a total lack of experience, either 
no backgi'oiur.d or a conflicting o^. irrelevant background, a total lack of interesjts, un- 
ierstandmgs, or purp-oses, and so on. The -ffect on cocamunication would be devastat- 
ing to say the least. 



VAHiATio::s i:: readi::g ability in secondary school 

Th'? ability to read well varies widely In any grade, everl in any class. On the 
uppt-r end of the scale are those students who read with ease and skill ajiything 
enoo'intered in the class roon. It is likely that their learning to read was the direct 
result of having, since infancy, been read to regularly. They found the experience 
satisfying, ^emotionally and intellectually. As young adults, they read widely, exper- 
iencing routinely the pleasoire and stimulation of new ideas and new experiences. 

At the other er.d of the scale are too many students who find reading a difficult, 
confusing, lonrevarding chore. Generally they avoid reading; when faced with reading 
a^signmentr, they read doggedly, with no expectation of success, or of pleasure, for 
that niatter. ?rom the first grade on, these students have known, mainly because of 
grouping practices, that thoy are considered failures; the report card confirms it. 
Variou.: studi(\'^^ indi.'?ate that a dearth of pre-school learning experiences, accompajiied 
by little colk, is rhe 'o^ors'? of their deficiencies in reading. Ey the time thoy 
m s^'oondaiy jchool it is q^oite clear that they lack motivation for reading. 

In bf-twe'^n, are the rr.ajority of students who, with routine instruction, learn 
to read //ith few problems. Undoubtedly, they have been provided in early childhood 
With a sufficiently broad ^xperi*^ntial backgroimd and with cufficient social inter- 
action. They have formed concepts about things, places, and feelings; they have 
I'^^amed the language needed to talk about thes*- .hings. They are ready to read when 
th'^.y «nter .f-hool. T;y7)ically, these students progress satisfactorily, providing: 
that they ^^co^jnter few n^^gative learning experiences. 

/ 

Th^^ '-tu'J^^nts categorized thus far might be considered "intact" persons, i.e., 
youth capablf^ of Ij^aming to r^^ad. Unfortunately, one more group must be considered; 
the.-- ^,re the small percofitage of students who are physically or mentally handicapped 
m^: the p :y'^hoiOf':^Cd.lly dariag^^-d ':;hil dr^^^n. Those youth require expert help. Their 
r^" "^iiation '^irr\ in, triiction is tho r^\' ponsibll ity of specially trained personnol ;^nd 
1' not a S'' ponsibility of th- rr^ii h t'^'-^chr^r, or indr>od, of any of thp other subject 
t-a-sh'^'r ^ . 
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THE e!;gl:sh ^iJi:'J.^:ocr-:: Gr:i,T]ru\L rKi::jiPLi'::: 

The Englich t'Ja2h^r*^• ro.^poncibility , lik^^ that of .ill irajor Jubjt^ct teachr-rT, 
i.' two-fold. Fir-t, ho mu^t, no nutter how able tho ctudont, help hiT to ria. tt-r 
bricic reading skill;^ or^ ever higher levelr, and r-econdly, he must provide inotruc- 
tion in the cp^ci:i:^ reading pkills which can be£:t be taught in hie .subject, in oui' 
3ace, 2nglish. To thu end, the following principler are given as guideline.i for 
the teaching of reading in Snglish classe.-* 

A All language skills are interrelated and mutually co-: plenentar^'. Fbrpanding 

the student'- opportunitie3 to do and to oboerve, training his body to expres/ 
ideas and emotions, creating 3ituation£: where the student feels a need to talk, 
to listen, to discover how ziuch he knows and how much he can learn from his. 
peers, and putting on paper his highly individual, ener^ei t thoughts — all these 
contribute to hi.t, ability to read. In activities of these kinds, English teachers 
have unliiiited opportunities to build concepts, to develop language ability, to 
guide student interaction, to encourage creative self-expression > in diort, to 
help the student read better. 

5 The classroom climate influences student attitudes toward reading. 'The climate, 
both ernotional and physical, is the direct result of the teacher's feelings 
about students, about teaching, and about reading. If the teacher knows pupils 
as individuals, especially their interests, if he realizes the importance of 
•mjoynent and success, especially to the low achievers, and if he himself is an 
enthusiastic reader, especially one who shares and recommends, the students are 
likely to see reading as a rewarding eicperience. 

The classroom setting is only slightly less important than the classroom climate. 
A classroom library, a comfortable nook for browsing and independent reading, 
relatively soundproof areas for s:nall group discussion and sharing, a stage-like 
area for dramatic improvisation, easy access to modem technological aids to commun- 
ication and to relevant tapes, records, filmstrips, and films — all convey 
definite messages to students. T-hey tell the student, first, that the English 
teacher is using the resources of the real, the contemporary world; secondly, 
that reading is encouraged here to the extent of allowing him to indulge his own 
preferences even on school time; and thirdly, that talking about his reactions 
and his insights is an important, on-going activity. 

C Only a knowledgeable teacher can truly advance the reading skills of all his 
students. The irreducible minimum of basic information needed for effective 
reading instruction by English teachers is (l) the present reading competence 
of his students, (2) their real interests (as opposed to what teachers think 
they should be interested in), (3) the heirarchies in clusters of reading skills 
needed for the kinds of reading and literary materials used in English classes, 
and the ser^/ices a/ailablo to support and aid l^im in his crucial task. IJeedless 
to say, teacher competence in each of these areas would have to be cev(4op'^^d 
through various in-service activity. 

L A r^adirig progra:: which improves reading skillL^ for al -tudentr operates with 
di.er:'ity on -^lany I^'^vels. 'or gr'^^ater 3UCC'"'ss, wr offer these guidelines: 

— 'lonor tri*- . turl-ntV right to read w?iat he ^njoy^. On tho one hand, this 
"-.ran/ thr- mdividu'ilir.^tion, at lrv3 ,t partially, of roa^ling sol^^ction-; 
on th^- oth"r harid, it ^^-ui • th^ -^-loction, from th'^ liciti^jr^ stor'p of 
f;ood lit''i*atur- availar-lr, that which is sif^iifi •ant, worthwhile-, ml^'VLnt, 
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and increasingly nature. The pursuit of new experiences and exciting ideas 
nay be expected, for most youngsters, to accelerate skill development with 
little planned instruction. For students deficient in skill and interest, 
the use of the best, the most enjoyable, literature is imperative, even 
though* it may mean that someone else reads it to them or that they experience 
the literature in its film version or in a dramatisation prepared by another 
class. 

— Train students to ask questions of themselves before they read, as they 
read, and after they have read. The student sho^ild read to raise questions, 
not to find answers. » And when the teacher must ask: questions, he shotild con- 
ciously ask the kinds of questions which build thinking (and cotLPrehension) 
skills, but regardless of what questions are asked, the teacher should not 
demand full explication and understanding on the teacher's terms. 

— Enlist the help of the reading cons^iltant, the department chairnic'n, or the 
supervisor in identifying specific reading skills needed for the increasingly 
diffictilt and complex m^tterials used in the upper grades and in high ability 
classes and then teach the skills when needed for specific reading 'selections^ 

— Katch student interest and competence with reading materials and instruction 
for skill and development. 

— Ask students to read orally only after they have first read silently and 
then only for verification, for sharing, for entertainment, and (without the 
pupil's awareness) for teacher detection of individual reading problens. 

— Use small group disciission for sharing, to foster cross-teaohing anJ for 
learning from each other. Furthermore, small group discussion will reduce 
student propensity for egocentric interpretation. 

— Identify early those students who can't be helped in the regular classroom 
situation and recommend that they get the specialized help they need. 

— More of the same that they had in elementary school won't help poor readers 
improve their reading in secondary schools. To help them, find new materials 
and devise new approaches. 

— Avoid commitment to any single approach to teaching reading or improving 
reading. Use flexibly the language arts approach, the phonics approach, 
and the linguistic approach. No one is sure just how reading is learned nor 
what approach works bpst with which students. 

— Provide a short, intensive review of the essential sound-symbol relationships 
(the five short vowel sounds, the silent rule about long vowels, and the 
consonant blend rule) where needed, and then trust the student to unlock most 
of the new words he encounters. Occasionally, classes of able readers need 

a review or at least a recall of these same tools for decoding words. 

— Teach all students to learn words in the context of sentences, of paragraphs, 
and of the whole work. Teach them to uce all built-in clues to meaning. 
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— For special, individual problems in reading, u3e pupil tutoring after first 
providing the needed guidance for the tutor. In this wayr both students 
will learn, 

— Maximize the pleas\ires, the achievements, the rewards in reading. Minimize 
the grades. 

To summarize, not only the teacher of English, bu" all teachers in the school 
who use print materials in their subjects, sho^ild con:ributQ toward the provision 
of the following characteristics within the total school reading environment: 

— The degree of personal security and self-confidence necessary to reduce 
threat and to release or free children to participate, to contribute, to 
become actively invol/ed anc' personally committed to school activities; 

— An envrionment so satTirated with a variety of interesting^ provocative, 
stimulating activities and materials that, in th? child's efforts to talk 
or write about them, to describe or react to them, and to either direct or • 
participate in them, his central processes and innate verbal ability undergo 
constant, irresistible challenge; 

— A background of experiences — an individualized storehouse of tangible refer- 
ents — from which the child can extract, the images, the ideas, the concepts, 
and/o:)0 the mental pict\ires that he needs to extend or expand his personal 
capability tc internalize experiences; 

— A teacher who in his efforts to implement, execute or apply the various 
aspects of a progrim, has the insight and the capability to keep these first 
three needs in the proper position in terms of priority and perspective. 



SOME RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES PGR TEACHING BASIC READING SKILLS 



Diagnosis, An Indispensable First Step 

Diagnosis is a prerequistie for teaching all aspects of English; but diagnosis o/" 
reading difficulties is particxilarly -hard for teachers in secondf.ry school, even thov^h 
they are now required by the State of Maryland to take a course in the teaching of 
reading. One of the reasons that teachers find diagnosis troublesome is that they 
do not know — either by direct observation or by reading, in many instances — how the 
child leams to read, what methods are being used ir elementary feeder schools, what 
materials are included in his elementary re'a3ing programs, and what rationale for 
the teaching of reading is the basis for the reading programs in schools or for the 
published reading materials on book orders. This unfortunate lack of background car. 
and shoxild be remedied in the futxire by closer articulation between elementary and 
secondary schools; the new elementary program — now in progress — and the revisions of 
junior high school English programs make these problems of articxilation more accessible 
to solution. Meanwhile, however, the secondary English teacher's unfamiliarity with 
elementary reading prograits presents a real obstacle to his diagnosis and continuing 
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development of reading abilities. The secondary teacher may not know much about the 
elementary teacher's attempts to improve writing skills, either; but the writing 
process seems better understood thar the reading process by those of us in high school 
Furthermore, we learned long ago that in written^ composition we take the student 
Vwhere- he is'* by reading samples of his written work and by analyzing his strengths 
and weaknesses in addressing an audience of readers, selecting and developing topics, 
malcing purposes for writing explicit, organizing appropriately, selecting accurate 
diction, grouping words logically, and applying the mechanics of written English appro 
priatel^. 

Use of Standard Test Scores 

In reading, we tend to rely on the results of the standard test scores that are 
passed on to us, scores stated in terms of "norms" for age-grade levels, us-ually in 
the broad categories referred to as "vocabulary" and "comp-rehensioil*" A glance at 
Part Two of this handbook should suffice to warn the teacher that such simplification 
of the reading process is dangerous and not very helpful from a diagnostic point of 
view. For the sad fact is that most teachers of English in secondary school do not 
know what a standard test is supposed to assess, have never seen many standard tests — 
including the ones that may be ^lsed in our own school system — and have very little 
knowledge of vriiat the age-grade norms meati. 

Teachers have remarked that a student in the tenth grade is "reading at a sixth- 
grade ievel; but if these teachers were asked to explain what a sixth-grade level is, 
they maght be quite embarrassed. Teachers must acqizaint themselves with the reading 
section of the standard tests being used m the schools, both the elementary and 
secondary levels, and then should analyze jiist what reading abilities and skills 
listed in Part Two of. the handbook are being tested by each item. Only then will the 
iteir analyses on individual students be meaningful to them. 

Some Informal Classroom Diagnostic Procedures 

Even after a careful examination of the item analyses from standardized tests, 
the teacher has only a limited idea of the reading problems and needs of his students. 
Problems in teaching reading are different from those in teaching writing, and the 
solutions open to him are different also. Writing has no "content" of its own, there- 
fore lends itself more easily to following individual student's interests and also 
to adaptation and relationships to other parts of the English program and to other 
. subject fields. Reading, however, depends upon the material the student is asked to 
interpret: the material sets the scope of the reading abilities needed for inter- 
pretation. And though the resource bulletins present many options for students and 
teachers in the way of reading materials that can be used in connection with various 
units and activities, the problem of choices among options remains one of matching 
material to student abilities — a diagnostic problem to begin with. There, the 
simplest way to think about classroom dia^osis is to ask the questions: (l)"What 
materials and topics are suggested for this activity?"; (?)"Which are most suitable 
from the point of view of interest?"; (3) "Which present the greatest difficulties * 
in interpretation, and what are these difficulties?"; and (U) "Which students are 
capable of which materials, and on what level of independence — on their own, in small 
groups, or in directed reading lessons in class?" 

To assess the difficulty level of reading material, teachers may use one of 
several readability formulas (all described in reading manuals* and references avail- 
able in English departments) Most of these formulas involve counting the number of 
words in sentences, the number of syllables in words, and some of them include one 
or two other variables such as the level of abstraction of words (not all short words 
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are *'easy") and the grainmatical or syntactical complexity of the sentence. This 
type of analysis of material (done by random sampling sections of selections being 
consTctered for class or group use) is helpful in that it eliminates some items that 
might seem within the interest range of students or within the scope of the lanit. 
It might also help to identify a group of selections within the reading ability of 
slower students. (Most of the reading material designed expecially for slow students 
has been checked by means of some readability formula or combination of formulas.) 

The relation' of material to student interest can be determined by means of a 
brief checklist pf topics given to students for ranking according to th^ degree of 
their concern with each topic. If such lists are used, then space should be included 
for students to list interests not appearing on the teacher's inventory. The teacher 
who has been doing\his or her job, however, should know from his daily contacts with 
students in small groups and individual conferences what sorts of topics are interesting 
to students. ' - - 

More to the point, the teacher must know what background in experience and 
information students have for interpretation of a particular selection. Some students 
are able to "translate" the Vocabulary and sentences into oral English but do not 
really "comprehend" what' they have read aloud or silently in its total context be- 
cause they have no hook to hang the content on. Checklists are not useful for 
this type, of diagnosis, of course, since the possibilities for reading content are 
limitless." Diagnosis of background should precede and occasionally accompany the 
directed reading activity which is described in the following section. 

The simplest method of diagnosing a student's ability to read a selection, in 
terms of his knowledge of its vocabulsury and his ability to landerstand its syntax, 
is to have him read bits of a selection aloud. It is generally recommended that 
oral reading for diagnostic purposes be done in a one-to-one conference between 
teacher and student; but teachers who knOw their students well should be able to 
work with small groups where each student reads a portion of a selection* Inciden- 
tally, some learning will take place in this situation if the reading is at all com- 
petent. Reading consultants in the school — or teachers in the department with 
reading training — can perhaps help make these oral reading diagnoses more meaning- 
ful if they can help the classroom teacher apply some of Goodman's findings about 
the kinds of "miscues" students maJce and their relationship to particular types of 
reading problems. Students who replace a word with an appropriate synonym, for ex- 
ample, have demonstrated comprehension though they have not read a word aloud 
correctly. The same type of reasoning applies to the "miscue" of omitting a word 
in oxaX reading (or inserting a word) and then correcting one's error in oral read- 
ing by modifying the sentence in some way later on. On the other hand, the student 
who reads "if" for "in" and fails to regress to his mistake and also fails to recog- 
nize it, is in serious difficulty. 

Probably the most commonly used classroom procedure for diagnosing reading 
problems is the informal Reading Inventory, or the IRA. This activity is described 
in detail in our resource bulletins, is dealt with in inservice reading programs, 
and is accessible to teachers through reading references in English department pro- 
fessional libraries or by consultations with English department chairmen. All 
teachers should familiarize themselves with the invi^entories and should learn to adapt 
the technique of constructing similar inventories for specific selections they would 
like to use with large groups or entire classes. 

Teaching Procedures 



In spite of the caution to "avoid commitment to any single approach to the teach- 
of reading, "there are some basic procedures that provide contexts for teaching 
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. almost any needed specific heading ability or skill. The methods are, however, 
nlore- smtable to expository materials than to literary, though they are helpful in 
assisting students in arriving at the literal ( "What-is-it-about?") stage of 
literary comprehension or, in the, case of the SQ3R method, in getting an overview 

' of any type of '^.aterial they are going to read in its entirety or in segments. These 
two occasionally over-used or mis-\ised methods are the "Directed Reading Activity" 
and the survey reading technique known as the SQ3R method. 



The Directed Reading Activity 

The Directed Reading Activity is si'mply a scheme for the inclusion of certain 
procedures that relate to the total reading process — readiness and motivation, 
establistoent of reasons or purposes ror reading, provision for clarification of 
difficulties encountered in the first reading, and some sort of direct application 
or follow-up that relates reading to other verbal activities or to experiences and 
needs in other subject areas or in actual life experi^ce. 

'The Directed Reading Procedure is \ised with the entire class, so that a teacher 
must be sure to take these steps before planning to use it: 

— Have diagnosed the difficulties and needs of the group and have chosen a 

skill that needs development or reinforcement by most of the class. (Differences 
in the level of performance of that skill may be taken care of in the plan 
by assigning differentiated (Questions to certain groups or individuals.) 

— Have read the materia] that is to be Vised caref Tilly so that he or she is 
aware of the possibilities for development of specific skills appropriate 
to a particular selection. This may seem obvious, but many teachers use 
in:.ppropriate or uninteresting materials simply because they happen to be 
mentioned in resource guides or because they lend themselves to skill 
development of a particular type. 

— Remember that the material itself sets the possibilities for emphasis of 
skills; but that the material must have some intrinsic value or interest 
for students beyond the acquisition of reading skills. The reason that so 
many students are turned off by "readers" and reading workbooks and "packa^es"^' 
is that the materi^|!%^ed for skill development turns them Off. 

Remember that the Jirecced reading activity is not a single lesson plan — 

though unfortunately that is what it has degenerated into in many cases. 
It is simply a general plan foi^ lose over a day, a week, or an entire long 
work that includes most of the elements that are needed to help students 
improve reading. 

The step>s in the directed reading activity include; 

A. Readiness for' reading ^ 

This may be of two types — readiness in interest or motivation for reading^fcr 
readiness for the difficulties the content of a selection might pose for trie 
student. Readiness activities for arousing interest are not necessary for 
material that is already interesting to students. In fact, many a lesson has 
been killed by an over-motivation for motivation that already exists. 
However, one or two questions related to the content of a selection, questions 
that explore students' knowledge or interest in the material and questions that 
relate the major points in an article or literary work to students' own lives 
are usual. Disciission should bring out- what the students already know and are in- 
terested in, and should provide a base for the setting of reading purposes. 
Aud^* '^-visual methods avb also helpfiil, especially when a selection deals with 
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cultures, artifacts, or id^as that are alien to the readef. Background reports 
^ are useful occasionally- f/r providing readiness related to difficulties in con- 
tent (as are audio-visuai aids), but they can be overdone. 

A second aspect of preparation is building- readiness for the reading skills 
that the lesson is to develop. You iQay try ^eliminary class practice of a 
specific skill or working with one or 'two paragraphs of -the selection. Or 
• you may f'imish a few illustrations or demonstrations of procedures that 

students will need to use in reading. For example, if students are to skim a 
selection to^4*6cover the four or five main divisipns, li^^is a good idea to Tise 
the first part of the material (or several unrelated paragraphs) for class 
practice. Have the class read the first paragraph rapidly to discover the topic. 
Ask them for the key words and phrases. Then tell them to read as rapidly as 
possible from the beginning to the point at which a second major topic is intro- 
duced. Instruct them to look for key words and phrases only as they read. Note 
the time the assignment is begun; when the fir,st student has completed the 
reading, record the time on the chalkboard in minutes and seconds then and also 
when the last of the group has finished. This clabs practice should provide 
adequate preparation for reading the rest Of the selection indivifdually. 

Occasionally there will be some specialized vocabulary not explained in footnotes 
or glossary that will have to be introduced before students read. Unknown words 
that appear* in titles or in the first few paragraphs of an article should be 
presented to the group during the preparatory period if comprehension of kejE; 
ideas would be hindered by not knowing tjieir meanings. Discussion of vocabu-/ 
lary may then lead to queries about' the sort of article or story such a title « 
might introduce, and thus serve both as background and as motiva^on for rea-ding. 

In general, though, vocabulary items should be included in the guides to Hlent 
reading, or discussed after a selection is* read, using context clues'asjthe 
principal ways of arriving at meanings . ? . 

B. Setting Reading Purposes; Guided Silent' Reading ' (' 

If the readiness .period has been productive^ then the studeniis^,5^ould hav§/C ^ 
come up with some questions they wish to e'ljtfplore.^ But teachers should have pre- 
pared questions that are worded in such a way that to answer the question, 
the student must be actively engaged in developing' the reading sk4.11s to be 
emphasized. Here are some typical types of questions ./or -emphasizing certain 
types of skills: . 
1. Finding main ideas 
^ a. What title might be osed for this section of' the ar"fricle? 

b. Select from the following topics the one which best summarizes the 
main idea. ' ' ' . 

c. What is the topic sentence of paragraph 2. 

d. "Write a headline for the section of the article beginning '*Now 
that ..." 

. e. How many main topics are dealt with in -this article? 

f . Find a key sentence thslt introduces or summarizes 'each main topic. 

g. Write a topic sentence for paragraph U. 

h. ' Make a t)rief topic outline of the selection, including only main 

divisions. , ^ 

i. Select four, or five transitional expressions that indicate a move- 
ment from one main idea to another. 

*^he material on these pages is adapted from Lewis ^d Sisk, Teaching English 7-12. 
(New York: American Book Co., 1963, P.P. lU0-lU5,.).- 
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Write a topic sentence for paragraph 
h. Make a brief topic outline of the selection, including only main 
divisions. 

!• Select four or five .ransitional expressions that indicate a move- 
ment from one main idea to another. 

2. Locating details that develop the main idea 

a. Select from the following list the details used to develop the first 
topic sentence. ^ 

b. Complete the following outline by inserting supporting details under 
each main topic. 

c. Answer these questions: In what way did Mr. Smith betray his em- 
ployer? What suggestions does the author give for encouraging hon- 
esty? . 

d. !<atch the details in the rig^it-hajid column with the main topics in 
the left-hand column to which they are related. 

e. Locate the key phrsises or words that express criticism of the present 
program. 

f. Complete the following statement with the appropriate detail: 

3. Following a sequence of events or sleps in a process 

a. iiumber these jumbled events (or steps) in the order they are intro- 
duced in the articles: 

b. Head the directions for getting from one location to another. Draw a 
diagram to illustrate the directions. 

c. Test your understanding of the directions by executing them. 

d. Prepare a brief demonstration of the process to present to the cla^s. 
u. Skimming 

a. Read the selection as rapidly as you can and list the four main topics 
the author discusses. 

b. Use all printed aids — indices, table of contents, italicized, and 
boldfaced type — to skim two articles or books. Which article or book 
do you think^ gives the most complete information about the topic in 
which you are interested? 

c. Skir: paragraph 2 to discover which aviator holds the world •s record 
for tine in the air. 

d. Skin the selection to find words that "editorialize" rather than make 
statements of fact. 

Skin the first section of the article. What point of view do you think 
the author will attempt to develop in the rest of the article? 
Evaluating and sumsiarizing 

a., rir.d the topics in the following list that are not relevant to the main 

t. Vi*hlch of these two articles best answers the question of how aviators 

3'wLr/ive in space? 

Ir there an^/ discrepancy between the diagram on page and the printed 
explanation that, accompanies it? 

Ctate in one sentence what you believe to be the most important idea 
expressed in this article. 

Trepare a suzz^ary of not nore than five sentences of the main ideas 
cf this selection. 

f. rtate ir. three sentences the main premise of the author, the principal 
arguments against it, and you personal estimate of the author's 
ruccess in presenting his viewpoint. 
• . '<a-<irj^ inferences 

On the basip of what 2/0 u have learned about the author's point of 
view concerning dating in junior high school, how do you think 
would react to proposal that weekly dances be held in the 
zzY^oi gyr:? 



b. If Mr. Steffens were alive today, what do you think might be his re- 
action to television ratings? 

c. What does the title of the selection imply about the author's point of 
view? 

d. Compare the author's reaction to each of the two men. Which one do 
you think he favors? Why? 

Guide questions for the entire class may include two or three from one skill 
category ip be emphasized, or one from two or three categories. Dif ferentia/- 
tion for sltudents of varying abilities can often be taken care of by assigning 
different (questions to different groups of students, and then having them re- 
sponsible Kpr disc\ission before the entire class in the portion of the pro- 
cedure that ^follows the first silent reading. 

In general, slower students who need help sho\ild be reading short selections 
in class. Students of average or above average reading ability may begin 
reading in class but should finish assignments at^ome, with guide questions 
to assist them. 

Discussion of Reading 

The disciission and recitation that follows silent reading serves as a check of 
comprehension, as a means of reinforcing learning, and as a method for diagnos- 
ing further needs. Recitation based on the guide questions or topics should be 
brief. Differences of opinion that arise during the ^discussion should be 
clarified by oral reading from the selection. Questions that are especially 
diffic\ilt shoiild be reconsidered by the entire class. Here is a good place 
for the teacher or the good readers to demonstrate methods of finding certain 
types of answers. 

Guide questions of a general nature, such as those requiring summarization, 
evaluation, or statements of opinion, should be used as a point of departure 
from recitation to a more informal, student-centered discussion of the selec- 
tion. During 'this time students may offer comparisons with other articles or 
stories, raise questions about the author's sincerity or qualifications to deal 
with the topic, and relate the material to their own experiences. Inexperienced 
teachers may have some difficulty guiding the discussion that follows or accom- 
panies recitation on preassigned guide questions, because the questions used 
during the discussion must be posed on the spur of the moment but must, never- 
theless, be related to the general objectives for reading. Many students tend 
to bog down in a morass of factual details and trivialities at this point. 
It is up to you to keep the discussion on more important concepts and more 
critical perceptions and to recognize the point at which further talk becomes 
a waste of time. 

Application and Follow-up 

If the discixssion has proved shallow or the recitation on guide questions poor, 
the need for rereading may be indicated. Instead of formulating questions for 
the students, however, ask them to pose some of their own and to suggest ways 
in which they hope to improve in their second reading. If the discussion hae 
shown the reading to be satisfactory, other kinds of follow-ups are appropriate. 
If the selection is one of several in a broad teaching unit, students should' 
relate it to the unit theme or objective and to other selections in the unit. 
You might ask some of them to read and report on additional material dealing 
with the same topic, noting similarities, contrasts, and relationships to se- 
lections read by the entire class. 
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Students should certainly evaluate their progress in the reading skills 
emphasized in the lesson. For this purpose, their success in answering the 
guide questions and participating in the discussion furnish rough bases for 
judgment. Occasionally a short quiz will help them gauge their progress. 
This appraisal may result in plans for further practice of the t^ame skill, 
or it may reveal the need to improve other^^eading abilities. Often you will 
want to use reading to stimulate writing — asking for written reactions to the 
ideas of the selection, summaries of main ideas, or a statement of divergent 
points of view. A word of advice to inexperienced teachers: Never givp a 
writing assignment of this type without some suggestions as to length, types 
of details to be included, and kinds of paragraph organization. In other 
words, treat every writing assignment as a written composition and use pro- 
cedures similar to those recommended for teaching writing. 

The most important application of reading is, of course, the incorporation of 
the fruits of reading into the student's own thought and action. Unfortunately, 
tliere is no known formula for testing this* 

The SQ3R Method of Teaching Reading 

The guided or "directed" reading lesson just described is one that you may adapt 
for numerous purposes and occasions when you are instructing a group of students. 
Another basic reading procedure is the SQ3R, which is especially good for the 
reading of exposition. Worked out at Ohio State University for freshmen who were un- 
able to keep up with the heavy reading demands of college, it has since been used - 
as a^ study method fpr all age groups. Science Research Associates has used it 
quite successfully as the basis for their Reading Laboratory, an individualized 
reading program. Originally intended as- a way of helping students read more 
efficiently on their own, it can be used as a classroom procedure as well. It is 
an especially good procedure to use with difficult selections, material which must 
be retained, or selections with^ number" of important details. 

— "S" denotes "Survey." The first step is to have the students glance over the 
parts of the selection to be stu^iec^ whether it is a qhapter, book, stoiy, or 
article, to find the main divisions; of thought and determine the sequence of 
ideas. This survey should be rapid (either skimming speed or rapid reading rate) 
and should utilize tyik)graphic and other aids, such as headings and summaries. 

As a result of the survey, students should have divided the selection into sev- 
eral parts. 

— Following this preliminary reading, the class should convert each of the parts 
into a question ("Q") to answer as they read the sections. 

— They l?egin by reading the first part silently and carefully ("R1") to answer the 
questions set up for that section. 

— When they have completed this reading, they should close the book or look away 
from it and recite ("R2") to themselves the answers to the questions or the 
summary of the material just read. If they are unable to do this successfully, 
they should reread the section rapidly. Now they are ready to go on to the next 
section, repeating the third and fourth steps—read and recite. 

— Finally, when they have completed the entire selection, they should check their 
memory by reviewing the major points under each heading or question ("R3— Review) • 
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Use of reading teachers as assistants in reading pkoblem^t 

The reading specialist's training does not always prepare him to assist 
teachers of content areas with developmental tasks specific to a subject area. 
Therefore, the subject teacher must assme some responsibility for acquiring, 
through reading or course work, some know-how about special reading tasks for 
his subject. It is important that activities in each class be so dominated by 
the particular subject being studied that only the two teachers will be aware 
of the reading aids that have been built into each lesson. Once there is a 
mutual understanding of the roles and responsibilities of classroom teachers 
and reading consultants, the reading consultant may be scheduled to worR in as 
many classes as is feasible, being careful to distribute his time evenly among: 
various disciplines and among various ability levels. Regardless of subject or 
ability level, he and the regular teacher can work cooperatively toward helping 
each class handle the reading involved in each area more effectively. His presence 
on a regular basis in classes of different ability levels will^elp maintain 
several valuable conditions; 

1. No one subject is as likely to labeled as being exclusively responsible 
for reading impiDvement. * ^ 

\ 

2. The presence of the reading consultant^ in a class will not automatically 
signal t<^ the whole school that this group is considered deficient. 

3. The readi^l^consultant can personally help implement the activities that 
were planned in ^earlier meetings. 

U. Teacher-student ratio will be improved at least on a part-time basis. 

Even in admiftedly special situaitions, encourage the earliest possible 
transition fix^m the- teaching of reading as a separate subject to an approach that 
integrates the necessary and approprilate reading instruction within the various 
areas. Reading consultants should be asked to attend department meetings on a 
regular basis so tnat there may be aft exchange of ideas between the reading and 
subject teachers for improving reading in content areas. Several secondary schools 
have provided ind4.vidualized help in reading through a "reading lab" sponsored -and 
manned by membefcs of the English department who work with selected students instead 
of taking study hall or sonie other non-teaching duty. These arrangements should be 
made, however, with the consent and assistance of both the reading teacher or super- 
visor and the principal. 

HELPING STUDENTS UNDERSTAND AND ENJOY LITERATURE 



The title of this sub-section implies that there is a dichotomy between under- 
standing and enjoyment. Not so. Rather, the teacher can hope to help students 
understand or comprehend what literary selections are about, and can then try to 
provide ways that lead ^tudents to greater enjoyment of literature than they might 
have on their own. Enjoyment is less amenable to direct instruction, however, than 
is comprehension. The most single important ultimate goals for the teaching of 
literature are value-oriented, affective in nature and highly individualized in 
attempts to develop tastes and preferences. The fact that such aims do not lend 
themselves to testing by means of standardized measxirements should not deter the 
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teacher of English from aiming for these goals, beyond the "what-is-this-about" kinds 
of understandings that objective devices can measiire. 

Some General Guidelines for Teaching Literature 

— Limit the objectives for reading a particular selection or longer work. to those 
that are appropriate to the abilj/ties and interests of students but that are con- 
sistent with the nature of the material being used. Don't "force" a work into a 
skill-related goal that is not actually central to the interpretation of the work. 

— Use short works (novels, biographical sketches, stories, poems) for class study 
to exemplify certain aspects of literature to be emphasized. 

— Give students choices among works of a similar type whenever possible. For class 
assignments, three of four novels, plays, stories, poems could be the basis of 
grouping. Each group should receive the same general guide questions and aids so 
that generalizations about the types of literature being studied may be made (as 
they would be if the entire class were reading the same work). In addition, the 
group technique allows for comparisons and contrasts of works similar in theme, 
genre, point of view, and so forth. 

— Have students read first the literal meaning (basic interpretation) of the work. 
Most literature of a narrative type should be read first for plot and central 
characterizations as they relate to plot. Settings should be identified and their 
importance or centrality to plot or character touched upon. Point of view, tone, 
and theme should be considered after the fundamental questions; "What or who is 
this about?"; '^What happens in this' work?"; Why are the settings appropriate to 
the plot or portrayals?"; "What reasons does the author provide for the characters' 
motivations, actions?" 

—For some slow students, this basic level may be the final outcome, with some brief 
discussion of likes and dislikes among the characters, the "realistic" or "true-to- 
life" quality of the story, and similar experie^tially-related topics. However, 
these readers must learn that literature holds a mirror up to life; it is not 
life itself. It aoes have its own "t-iuth", though, in terms of extending h\aman 
feelings and experiences and confirming those we ourselves have had or felt but 
not expressed. 

— Once the literal level of a work is understood (using as guides the same sorts 
of questions one would provide for expository reading during the guided reading 
activity) , then other aspects of meaning or significance in the work might be 
explored throu^ a number of methods — group discussions, writing assignments, 
projects of different types, analagies to other media treating the same themes, 
content, or topics; many others are sxaggested in the resource bulletins on each 
grade level . 



^Level" is probably not the best word for the varying insights one may get from a 
piece of literature. "Multifaceted** more accurately describes the situation that 
readers face as they become more aware of the recurrent human experiences via 
archetypal -plots and characterizations, the feelings and non-verbal responses, the 
effect of the cultural contexts on the reading experience (especially in the 
reading of such classics as Shakespeare or in works whose content is either exotic 
or alien in some way to the reader's experience), the pleasures or recognitions 
that come from an analysis of form or genre, the authors choices of situation and 
language often referred to as "style", and the relation of a work to a particular 
mode^ 
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Usually it is wise to select only one or two other types of meanings or insights 
beyond the literal for a particiilar piece of literature. If the literature 
lends itself to psychological interpretations, then discussions and activities 
designed to feature that aspect of meaning should be featured. If theme is the 
principal element of interest, then philosophical questions worded simDlv enou>?h 
for discussion help to get at the perennial questions man ha^ asked about himself 
and his purpose and his relation to nature and God. Choose an additional aspect 
of meaning in literature that is appropriate and interesting to particular 
classes. 

Remember that literature can be considered as a subject to be studied about, as 
art (where form is emphasized), as a record of human aspirations and experiences, 
as a guide to values both past and present, as^ a "tlung" to be consumed for 
pure leisure-time entertainment, as a source of pleasure and enlightenment in 
itself. A teacher cannot possibly have students consider literature in all 
these facets during either a short or long-range activity. 

If one wishes to examine the complexity or multiple meanings in a work, then 
grouping classes so that each group explores just one aspect or element in a 
greater depth than the rest of the class, is a good procedure. The group 
questions or guides, and their sumaries of their discussions, can be presented 
to the class in various ways. Obviously, if this technique is used, then the more 
difficult aspects of a work should be assigned to the most capable students. 

-Do not overdo "motivation" for literature. Many an enjoyable work has been 
spoiled for readers by a plethora of "back^und reports," preview of vocabu- 
lary and biographical detail's about the author irrelevant to the enjoyment or 
comprehension of the work. A good rule of thumb about the length and type of 
motivation is: The closer in time and central experience ttie content and language 
of the work is to the reader's own life, the less motivation the reading of the 
work will need. In the case of works removed in time or culture from the reader's 
own experience, space the background and motivational activities throughout 
the reading instead of jamming them all in at the beginning. 

-Encourage as rapid a first reading of the complete work as possible, even with 
slow students. In general, the teacher should provide more detailed assistance 
in the form of questions, visual aids, recordings for difficult works and at 
the initial stages of a long work such as a novel of three to five act play. 
Poems should be read through silently by the students either before or after 
an initial oral reading (or recording or taped reading) before any aspect of the 
poem is discussed. 

-Provide time in class for slow readers to complete most of their reading assign- 
ments, but assign them re-reading with guide questions. Do not provide class 
time for reading for students of above-average ability. If there are only two 
sets of one novel in a school, then either alternate the teaching of the work to 
different classes* or — more suitable for real differentiation of inst ruction, 
used mixed sets of novels or other works (there are numbers of thase in all 
English departments....) and have different groups of students reading different 
works of the same type. 

-Keep a close bookkeeping account of materials that you charge out to students for 
home reading. A signature on a sheet of paper with the title of the work at the 
top should suffice for a receipt. 
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— ^Works that are used in class should be collected and counted at the end of the 
period. Routinize this procedure by assigning two or three students to take 
charge for one week at a time. 



Some Special Problems in Teaching Poetry and Drajna 

All literature shares certain elements in common, but each genre presents some 
reading problems peculiar to its form and intent. This handbook cannot possibly 
present all these problems and options among procedures designed to cope with .them. 
The following discussion, therefore, attempts merely to suggest the types of diffi- 
culties and some illustrative arid often quite general procedures, ^ 

Poetry 

Poetry presents a special problem to teachers mainly because some students have 
come to secondary school with a love of poetry that has been killed by "over-teaching" 
poetry as if it were the same type of reading material as a social studies text. 
The principle thing a teacher shoidd keep in mind is that poetry is meJtfit to convey 
feelings, perceptions rather than to impart information. The attitude a teacher 
should take in introducing poems and reading them with his or her classes is ex- 
pressed succinctly and, in our opinion, accurately by Peter Lesser, a lecturer in 
a British College of Education, in his article "Teaching Poetry in the Secondary 
School" (in The Use of English . Autumn 197U). Mr. Lesser says: 

"Poetry cannot really be taught. It can, however, be 'cau^t». Poetry is 
really indefinable, but consists of many things of which the least important 
is rhyme or shape or pattern, and the most important is a 'certain something' — 
a communication, a heightening of experience, a glimpse of the finite. . .some 
call it magic; I call it 'spark', because its effect is so often sudden, sharp, 
shining— always enriching, frequently beautiful, often memorable. 

One either appreciates poetry, or one doesn't. If one does, and if one believes 
that poetry is worthwhile and that it helps to enrich and fulfil our lives, 
the natural corollary is to wish others to share the joy and excitement that 
poetry can give. It follows that the successful teacher of poetry needs, at 
first, one thing: enthusiasm. . .How can it be otherwise? How can one spread the 
Gospel if one does not whole-heartedly believe in it?" 

Mr. Lesser goes on to suggest some steps that the teacher of secondary English 
should take. These are identical with those recommended in the resource btilletins 
for teachers of grades 7-10. These summarize both his and the County's recommenda- 
tions: 

— Do not attempt to teach poems you do not enjoy yourself. Even thou^ you are 
selecting poems for your students' interests and abilities, you cannot teach 
the love of something you do not love yourself. 

— Be sure that the poem you choose for class reading is one that is likely to 
interest most of the class. 

— Begin by reading (or playing a recording, or having a student especially 
prepared to read) the entire poem aloud to the class or group who is to read 
it silently and discuss it. The reading must be done well. 
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—Provide some general guide questions to discussion of the poem; but first ask the 
class for their reactions or difficiilties in grasping the "meaning" or "feeling" 
the poem transmits. 

— Clarify, through discussion or questioning or the use of visual aids, difficulties 
in interpreting the "literal" level of the poem that may interfere with the 
affective response you are aiming for. 

— Leave plenty of time for discussion and questioning by the class. 

— Have the students re-read the poem through silently. 

— Concentrate some time on in-depth discussion of lines or phrases that convey the 
tone or central experience of the poem. 

— Do not insist that students give a reason for liking or disliking particular poems. 
You can help students interpret poetry; you cannot force them to like it, 

—Reactions to poems ran include having students write poems of their own, make 
drawings or collages that attempt to convey similar feelings or experiences, - 
make comparisons with other pieces of literature with similar themes or moods, 
prepare oral readings (either group or individual) or poems comparable in 
some way to the poem considered by the class. 

— In dealing with formal aspects of poetry such as metrical patterns, figurative 
language, "persona" as vehicle for point of view — concentrate on one aspect only 
with most classes. If you wish to consider a number of these elements, prepare 
guide sh^ts for each element and have small groups of students consider one 
element and share their discoveries with the class. 

— Bo not overdo terminology. Rhythms can be identified by clapping (loudly and softly 
for stressed and unstressed syllable); and the main point to make about rhythms is 
;^h^t they are "set"' by the bounds of the English language, which is a stressed 
laiiguage where most words are stressed heavily only on one syllable— unless the word 
is four syllable or more, in which case another secondary stress (primary stress in 
pb^try) is added. 

— Simplify the teaching of figurative language by teaching it as basically analogical. 
Similes and metaphors are simply comparisons of special types; alliteration and 
assonance are repetitions of comparative sounds, and so on. 

— Do not stress the originality of figurative language, especially simile and 
metaphor, so much as the accuracy of the transmission of experience that a truly 
excellent comparison conveys. 

Drama 

The principle difficulty in teaching drama that drama is meant to be seen 
and heard. Therefore, the teacher's aim is to have students read drama with their 
eyes and ears, to have them visualize and "hear" drama. The teacher must now for- 
get, however, that drama is a form of literature — of "letters" and words strung 
together in dialogue. To read drama is an experience different from going to the 
theatre, and therefore the attempts to help students visualize and hear drama must 
be related to the reading of the script, applying procedures that help the studentr. 
follow the dramatic narrative, reconstruct the characterizations, and "see" the 
settings in which actions take place. 
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Dramatic literature is heavily emphasized throii^hout the English programs for 
secondary school, though it is difficult to find plays that are both well-designed 
and interesting to jianior high school students. Perhaps that is because drama is 
a public art form, and the public is usually an adult audience. Drama is also a 
form of literature that lends itself to the arts of persuasion through entertainment 
rather than logical argumentation or debate, and consequently students must learn 
as they read to discover the playwright's purpose, his hidden intent — if he has one 
beyond mere entertainment and pleasure. This is a difficult problem because the 
playwright cannot use the "point of yiew" devices open to the writer of discursive 
narrative unless he adopts the convention of having one character or group represent 
his views (as the integral chorus often does in Greek drama and as the stage manager 
in "Our Town" seems to.) 

The suggestions that follow are brief examples of the types of procedures that 
are recommended in great detail in the grade-level resource bulletins, 7-12. 

— Motivations can be similar to those for novels, po.ems or other forms of literatiire. 

— There are a number of choices for a first reading. If the play is short, students 
can be assigned parts in advance (good readers only at this stage!), and can 
present a reading to the class. This should be followed by a quick silent reading, 
and discussion based on questions designed to help students visualize ways the 
play could be produced, reconstruct characterizations, suggest settings, and 
analyze the theme or intent of the play. 

— Long plays, especially those with historical backgroiands , require consideration 
of individaxal reading abilities. Plays lend themselves to group work for both 
initial and follow-up readings. Guide questions for he entire play should be 
rather general, and given to the class as help in following plat, character, and 
intent'. Group guides should be assigned by acts that certain groups are to read 
orally to each other and discuss in greater depth. Or they may be set up as 
"project" guides where students have choices among such aspects of drama as planning 
a set (drawing or model), working out a dramatic reading of a section of a play, 
designing costumes, researching guides to production in theatrical joxmials and 
reviews, and so forth. 

— Recordings are invaluable in assisting students to interpret character and to 
follow plot. Our supply is quite good, and school and community libraries are 
adding nf*w titles and new versions of tried-and-true selections constantly. 
The teacher may use such recordings before the reading of plays — as overviews, 
and during the reading of plays, for reinforcement, or rejection of student inter- 
pretation based on previous silent or group oral reading, and following the read- 
ing of a play, for review or comparison with student interpretations. 

— ^With slower students, recordings may substitute for reading parts of a play that 
are either very difficult to comprehend through silent reading or are unnecessarily 
lengthy or repetitious. Recordings of plays other than those being read by the 
class or by groups within the class should be included for purposes of comparison 
and contrast of similar topics treated in different ways, in different periods, or 
by different playwrights. These are not reading experiences, but they reinforce the 
reading experience by seeking to develop comprehension skills through analogy. 

— Plays that present problems in uses of staging and production methods foreign 
to students' experience should be presented with as many visual aids as possible 
and as little technical detail as possible. Plays with problems of archaic 
language (Shakespeare is a noted example) should not be over-killed by vocabulary 
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work. Ad hoc recognition, often supplied by the teacher as the play is. read, is 
often all that is required. Many words can simply be skipped over if they do not 
interfere with the reader's general interpretatior of the central elements of the 
drajna. 

-Too many reports on background and staging kill a play as easily as they 
kill a novel or poem. Facts about playwright's lives, unless central to 
understanding of a play should not be reported upon except in cases of where 
students select such material for individual or group projects. 

-Above all, remember that the spelling of the wo^d "playwright" (not "playwrite") 
indicates that writing a play is a verbal act but it is also a craft. Therefore, 
the use of models, drawings, photographs and films to assist in the reading and 
to engage students in vis'oalizing drama as an experience different from reading 
should permeate the program in dramatic literature. 

-Draina provides an excellent medium for the development of the interpretation 
skills of listening and viewing. Such skills cannot, however, be developed if 
the listeners are treated to halting, inaudible, generally .incompetent oral 
renderings. It is imperative that students who are to read before the class be 
prepared in advance and that they practice with the teacher or a coach of some 
sort, or with tapes onto which they record their attempts. These tapes should 
be played back for self-evaluation and revisions in the readings made as a re- 
sult of this analysis. 

-Dialogue presents reading problems of its own; and drama as literature dialogue, 
for the stage business is the production aspect, non-verbal though highly communica^ 
tive. Guide questions for reading plays should always emphasize the building of 
exposition, delineation of character and movement of plot throu^ dialogue. Pro- 
cedures such as the comparison of the playwright's methods with those of the writer 
of short stories or novels are useful, as are informal re-writings of dialogue into 
discursive narrative for the purposes of insights into the limitations and possi- 
bilities of dialogue for narrative forms. 

—The reading of draina should, like the reading of poetry, be accompanied by the 
writing of student-originated skits, the employment of the techniques of dramatic 
improvisation and role playing discussed briefly in the last section of this part 
of the handbook. 



TEACHING ASSIGNED READING TO LARGE GROUPS 

Ideally, each student should be reading or viewing or listening to literature of 
his choice that is relevant to a particular theme, genre, or topic the entire class 
is considering. Frequently, however, a +-=clxer must assign works to entire classes, 
or works of a similar type of groups within the class, for the purpose of providing 
a basis for-l'inducing" aspects of the various literary genres, comparison of treat- 
ments of similar themes or topics, or establishing generalizations about prototypes 
in literature (theme, character, plox, form). 

Assigned reading should be tau^jht with the following criteria in mind: 
— Does it meet unit objectives? 

—Will it be of interest to most students in the class or group? 
—Are the works short and/or readily comprehended? 
—Do the works offer opportunities for the sharing of ideas? 
Do the works stimulate further reading? 
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After choosing the appropriate literature, the teacher should use these pro- 
cedures: 

— Select a brief motivating activity from a resource bulletin. 

— For slower students read one or two paragraphs with the class to help 

them comprehend the basics of plot, main idea of exposition or other 

basic elements in the given work. 
— Provide guide questions based on the work. 
— Pre-teach needed vocabulary. 
— Give students adequate time to read. 

— I3ecide on the method for class discussion, for example: 

-The class is divided into several groups, each assigned a different 
work of the same genre. After reading, examining, aiid discussing, 
each group can share its reactions with the other students. 

-After the entire class has read the same work, the atudents can be 
divided into groups, each studying a different aspect of the work. 

-In any case, the teacher and/or the students should conduct a general 
discussion to assess basic understandings. 

— To develop some deeper comprehensions and appreciations, follow with a 
detailed discussion in which students: 

-Clarify all bsisic concepts. 

-Analyze effectiveness of words and author's style. 
-Describe the structure. 

-Examine critically the behavior of the characters. 
-Discuss the significance of action and ideas. 
-Determine the author's purpose and theme. 

-Project self vicariously into the situation through questioning. 
-Engage in role-playing, improvisation. 

— Provide opportunitiea to reread for new purposes, 

-Emphasize deeper comprehension, interpretation, and application. * 
-Develop skills in evaluating, organizing, and retaining key ideas. 
-Have students summarize the basic understandings gained from the story and 
apply to self, to the problem being studied, or to society. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR OUTSIDE READING 

— Relate the amount and kind of **required*' assignments in extra^class reading to 
(a) ability and maturity of the class, (b) difficulty of the selections, 

(c) availability of selection in home, school; and comm^mity library, and 

(d) the extra- reading load the pupil carries in other subjects. A fairly 
reasonable expectation is one book (or a group of shorter selections) per 
quarter for classes of slow readers or below-average ability, and no more 
than eight books per year for other types of classes. 

— Be sure to keep a balance between fiction and various types of nonfiction. 

— Keep a cumulative record of outside reading on a separate sheet of paper in 
the composition folder for each pupil. 

— Vary the kinds of pupil reactions to outside reading — for example, short "essay" 
answers to a general question (good when all pupils are^ reading the same literary 
genre or books dealing with a common theme related, to specific literature units), 



informal class discussion, panels relating outside reading to class reading, or 
occasional book "^alks by a few selected pupils. Avoid the long, written book 
report which ask;^ the student to comment on numerous topics. 

—For superior students, relate outside reading to a long theme, to be written 
d\iring the third or fourth quarter, dealing with a single writer — his typical 
concerns, his point of view and his style — or with the treatment of a 
single theme by different writers. Perhaps the pupil could be given a list of 
writers or .themes suitable for this purpore at the beginning of the year and 
told that of the eight selections to be read outside class diiring the year, 
fowr of them could be reiated to this long-range assignment relating literature 
and composition. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIVIDUALIZING READING 
General Principles and Procedures; 

— Teacher's comments and enthusiasm can serve as motivation. 

— Previous work in class can inspire voluntary reading. 

— Allotting class time periodically to share promotes interest in books- 

— Annotated book lists grouped thematically can be compiled to give pupils 
ideas for reading. 

— Make regular visits to the library and enlist the librarian's help in 
engendering interest in certain books. 

— Make references to intriguing books and articles related to class topics. 

— Ha/e stadents watch TV and/or movie versions of books read and compare 
and contrast. 

— Encoxirage students to carry a free reading book with them at all times and 
to use every "spare" moment to read. 

— Have students keep reading records. 

- Have the student arrange a cumulative record of his voluntary reading 
on a file card, as a diary, or through a journal. Keep this brief so 
it does not become a chore. 

- Use changes in reading interest and volume to guide suggestions for 
further reading. 

- Use the record to expand pupil's literary concepts with writing' 
focused on one aspect of their reading: character, theme, author's 
style, relevance to pupil's life or appropriateness for adaptation to 
television or theater. 

- Check each student's record periodically (at least once a term). Se~ 
lect several books that can be logically grouped together and have those 
few students decide how to share their books with the class. (Perhaps 
three or four students read books concerning war; they may then present 
their books, concluding with similarities and differences.) 

- Occasionally allow students a few minutes at the beginning or end of the 
period to bring their reading records up to date. 

— Try to correlate some independent reading with the literat\ire units. 
(See reading lists at end of units.) 

— Use some of the following activities to give students an opportunity 
to share books and to stimulate further interest. 
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- Letter Writing — student 'writes a letter in the role of, a' book character. 

- Dear Abby — pretend you are the main character in the story. Write "Dear 
Abby" presenting your problem. Write Abby's siiggestions for solufion. 
(This might even be followed by a reply letter to Abby telling how her 
sioggestion worked.) The class could ditto these letters and have several 
daily. 

- Round Table — have a round table discussion under a student chairman. 

- Reporter — follow the action as if the student is a, reporter. Report can 
be "live" as on TV or radio, or headlines and a brief article for each 
(or several) major development. 

- TV Panel Discussion — have a panel discussion on books on the same theme 
or by the same author. 

- Mini-Book Reports — student tapes a one-minute comment on his favorite book. 
Students refer to these tapes throughout the year. 

- Ten Best Books— class develops a list of Ten Best Books to share. 

- "Book of the Month Club" — a student nominates any book he has enjoyed as 
the beet book of the month, giving his reasons. This activity may be oral 
with the class voting on the book they most want to read. 

- The Critics Speak — three to five students form a group of critics. One 
student in the role of author defends his work. 

- Change Setting — ^imagine the characters in a different settings. (Imagine 

The Yearling in /New York City or Captains Courageous in modem New England.)' 
How would the characters change to match their new environment? 

- Television — into what popular series might this'^book be placed? 

- Movie — choose afctors and actresses to play roles in a book you have read and 
give your reasdns. ' . ? 

- Selling a Book|— try writing an advertisement for your book. Remember that 
if you tell top much, you may ruin the book for someone else. Tell just 
enough to wheti the appetite. 

- New Titles— m^e up ^a new title for your book and tell why it would be 
appropriate. 

- 'Cut out work iuch as maps, book jackets, advertising blurbs, scenes from 



the story and- 
accompany the 



posters can be %xhibite^, but a talk or wr'i.tten report shoiild 
art worlj; tO: insure a thoroiigh reading of the book. 



— Aypid routine wuitten book :i^ports. 

I 

"Freewheeling" ' 

Perhaps the' single most important goal of English insWuction is to encourage 
a taste for reading and to build a lifelong habit of readinj^ .for pleasure and infor- 
mation in every student. Often we fail to achieve thT&^goal because, first, we 
require every student to read the same book, and secondly, because we "over- 
teach" — questioning, analyzing, even criticizing in painfiil detail. 

Freewheeling is a two-week period devoted primarily to free reading in class 
for students of all ability levels and all grade levels. There are Free-Wheeling 
units in each grade level. Books for other units are changed from year to year. 

Gathering the books 

~ For grades 7-10, use the collection of paperbacks available in each 
school. 

— For grades 11 and 12, collect from the bookrooms temporarily unused 
novels not projected in the class teaching program. 
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_ Supplement the collections with the student and teacher Qontributioi 
Borrow paperbacks and magazines from the school libraiy. 

— Encourage pupils to order paperbacks from an appropriate book club. 

Presenting the books 

— Arrange •& tempting display. 

— Share your knowledge of each book with the class, encouraging pupiii 
to add information abo«t books they have read. 

— Encourage immediate response through the iise of chalkboard graffiti 
or bulletin board exhibits. 

— Permit students to rejfect a book for any -or no reason. 

Give free rein to student exploration of their own choices. 



Establishinjfs^he goals 

— Give first concern to quantity, not quality of reading. 

— Ask each student to read two books, preferably on unrelated 
subjects. 

— Emphasize pleasure as the purpose for reading all the books in the ^ 
collection, 

— Establish an atmosphere in which sharing the reading experiences en- 
hances the pleasures of tl^^ books. 

J 

Developing the Activity 

— Praise and recognize students who read more than they habitually are 
accxistomed to doing. 

— Intersperse reading with casual talk and random reflective journal 

notes. * 

— Avoid discTission of literary genre and critical approaches. 
Avoid either oral or written book reports. 

— Give no tests or grades. 

— Provide opportunities for pupils to share their reading experiences 
in interest groups, by preparing graphics, by keeping note cards for 
their classmates, or by recommending books to other students. 

— Focus the sharing on specific appeals rather than summaries of a whole 
book. • 

Evaluating the Activity > 

If the teacher observes that the reluctant reader reads with pleasure, 
the bccasional reader reads more regularly, and that the avid reader finds 
new interests and new experiencss, he will know the activity was successful. 

» 

A BRIEF WORD ABOUT THE USE AND INTERPRETATION OF MEDIA 
Teachers should recognize the function to be served through the media chosen 

— Identify the value and purpose for which the media is to be uced. 
Use catalogues, guides and reviews to make selections appropriate to 
the p\irpose. 

— Explore students' background information and enrich _it with sunnaaries 
of information from periodicals. ^ 

— Compos'e guide questions to help students identify details and antici- 
pate viewing newspapers. 




::t -ier.tr rhould observe and landerstand the presentation in these ways: 

— I.^cover rev ideas, experiences, and new iisa^ry. 

— recognize and cite fasiilia ideas in new concepts. 

— Xaice a Vv^rtal suinzary or analysis • 

— lifferentiate between realistic and roniantic treatment of the subject. 

— -^--^ points which need classification or further investigation. 

— !kOte the relationship between these and form. 

— >^ter:une the relevance of the production to the purpose. 

rt^dert- z'r^xii iesonstrattr their ability to assisrilate and use new perceptions 
^ in tn*r^ activities: 

— T.eiellir^ pcrtiors of the production 

— "l^rif/in^ teri:£ and concepts 

— r-.*::iL5rizir^ zain points, developments, and i-zpressions 

— relating wfsat was viewed to the purposes for reviewing 

— Identifying new questions 

— Ivaluatirj^ artistic and literary qizalities 

— Torparing one^s perceptions with those of others 

— ?rT>jecti^g a persor^l ^^iewing program: 

ir.e t^^cber'c evaluation of the purpose o: the z:edla and the students* ability 
:c ^rin^ate the z^edia will be tased upon an observation of performance in the iteoe 



EiUL^12S 0? THE 7SE OF ?Si:iA 



- *ierfir^ and ar^lyzir-g a - Kakin^ a filrz which 
filz to discover tr^e illustrates the these of 
C'lc'Zert unique to filz^ a poer 

- XaiClr-g a filz^ as the end 
proiuzt of £ Zsedla unit 

- Ar^^yzir^ an editorial, - roz:p-arij;e a newspaper 
.Tportr coluzr, reportage story with a fictional 
-o-urr fcr contort version 

- ^irterir-g to a lylan - liztenLng to a record to 
.rcz^ rczordirg to lirten ' help students discover the 



iza^jery of a poet 



i^ir^ ^ -o.^ag^ tnat - reiatir^ a collage to the 

- ^ooz th*^z.c of a rtory or pooz: 
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IMPROVIrMG WRITTEN COMPOSITION 



PROBLEMS IN "TEACHING" WRITING 

There are some who would tell us that to "teach" writing is impossible. Those 
who hold this view think of writing sis an art for which one must have native ability, 
an art that can be developed and improved only through a process of self-discovery, 
self-learning, and self-motivation. The most that these rhetoricians think can be 
accomplished in school training is an attempt to help individuals produce writing that 
is close to their own speech and that transmits, in standard English of a simple but 
acceptable type, a message that is understandable by a reader. And they Id advo- 
cate that we leave tne student with a natural gift for writing alone. Opx- .ng this 
view is the one that writing is entirely a "learned" process, a highly compiex procedure 
involving the most difficult verbal skills, combined with the underlying articulateness 
of natural speech and the logical, critical thought processes to which any conscious 
attempt to verbalize, as writing is, must be tied. Those who hold this view develop for 
schools- a ti^t sequence of writing abilities and skills that are aimed at making the 
speaker into a writer by helping him learn the explicit options open to him within the 
framework of the English language (syntactical groupings, word choices both lexical and 
grammatical, and so forth) in an orderly and progressive way. The first group places 
the emphasis on the writer's creativity and the second on the resources of the language 
that can be learned, sis well as on the critical thinking processes allied to certain 
forms of writ^'ng. 

This ovei*-3implified and somewhat exaggerated summary of two antithetical views 
about the teaxjhing and learning of writing hi^ili^ts the problems the teacher of 
English faces* The teacher is cau^.t between the need to use what is inside the 
leainer— in terms of ideas, impressions, experience, information, needs for expression — 
and at the same time to provide him with some principles, practice and examples of 
various kinds of writing that he may need to engage in during the course of his school- 
ing, his life outside school, in his future career choices, and in his social and civic 
duties. For pragmatic reasons, if for no others, ve cannot adopt the laissez-faire 
attitude that either a student will or will not learn to write on his o^^.. 

Let us begin by admitting that writiM ; is probably the most difficult of the communi- 
cation abilities for most people, and that most people (adults — including teachers 
themselves — as well as students) find writing tou^ going. Having admitted this, we 
must then proceed to do what we can to help each student become a writer who can produce 
various types of written discourse understandable to a designated group of readers and 
exhibiting .characteristics of clarity, coherence, and reasonable control of syntactical 
options, usage options, and the mechanics of written English. Because the problem of 
handling usage and mechanics is treated in another section of this handbook ("Directing 
Language Activities"), this brief section on the teaching of wtiting will concern itself 
exclusively with the attempt to help each student understand that almost every writing 
act is a repeated process in which he has a purpose for communicating, someone to write 
to or from, a topic or topics to write about, some sort of plan for writing, and some 
decisions to make regarding the need to produce revised copy (if his writing is intended 
for any reader except himself — diaries, lists, notes, jottings — or for an intimate 
friend or member of the famdly. As we n&t3d in the section on "Directing Language Activi- 
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ties", the adherence to standard usage and mechanics of vrritten English depends upon the 
discourse situation in which writing o6curs, similarly to the adherence to standard usage 
in speech situations of differing contexts. 

The general principles regarding the nature, teaching and evaluation of writing that 
appear in the fo reward to the bulletin, "Improving Written Composition Through Accounta/- 
bility for the Teaching of Writing" seem pertinent as guides here: 



ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE NATURE AND TEACHING OP WRITING 

— The purpose of written communication is to transmit meaning. 

— Writing is a learned skill; that is, one does not na^urrlly learn to write as one 
learns to speaJc and listen. 

— The basis of all written communication is the oral language. Oral fluency and com- 
fortable use of language must precede the acquisition of writing skills and processes. 

— Writing is the reverse process to reading. Writing is to be read by someone else — 
someone at a distance fror. the reader; otherwise the communication would more natur- 
ally be spoken. 

— Writing is just one symbolic way of transmitting meaning. Speech is its base: but 
the visual, tactile, and paralinguistic codes are also medj.a for the transmission of 
meaning. 

— The teacher of English language arts is primarily accountable for the teaching of 
writing processes and skills; however, all teachers who ask students to give them 
responses in writing or who require writing skills for the completion of student 
activities are responsible to reinforce writing abilities. 

— All writing is expressive; and all writing is, in a sense, self-expression — for the 
writer expresses himself even when completing a data sheet for employment, or by 
choosing a topic for an independent-study theme on paper, though admittedly the de- 
cree of self-revelation may not be as great as it is in the writing he does for him- 
self. On the other hand, much "public" writing, or writing for an audience, is quite 
self-expressive, the most notable example being the writing that is "literary" in 
nature — writing intended to amuse or edify or extend or record a uniquely human ex- 
perience. Literature, or the writing of students in literary forms or for literary 
purposes, is "public" or "transactional" writing at the same time that it is highly 
self-expressive. 

— In setting goals for teaching writing, we believe that all students should have the 
opportunity to engage in all sorts of personal and public-transactional writing and 
to have experiences in totally "self-expressive" writing as well as writing intended 
for revision and careful editing (though obviously, if his self-expressive or "crear- 
tive" or imaginative" writing is to be shared, it also^ should be proofread and 
edited) . 
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GOALS IN THE TEACHING OF WRITING 

The specific goals for teaching writing, in terms of activities and associate, 
abilities and skills are developed in detail in the first part of this handbook, 
Scope and Sequence in Composing, Interpreting and Language, 7-12". But because 
methods of teaching are inextricably related to goals, we provide here a statemen 
of the general goals for teaching and writing for all students in all grades. 



Goals in Control over the Unified Writing Process 

We consider the writing act to be a unified act in the sense that each writing 
task demands certain general and overlapping abilities; we have established a set of 
goals that deal with the student's control over the various components of the unified 
process. The writing process has been described in a number of different ways by 
various rhetoricians, so that any division of that process into its components is essen- 
tially arbitrary. We have assumed that the process includes (A) determining or knowing 
the reasons one is writing (the "Why?" of writing), (b) the readers for whom one's 
writing is intended (the "To Whom?" of writing), (C) the subject matter or topic to be 
discussed or transmitted (the "What?" of writing), and (d) the choices among options in 
methods, forms, linguistic structures and conventions one makes to achieve the writing 
purpose (the "How?" of writing). It should be emphasized that the sequence of steps 
is not invariable. Steps A, B and C, for example, may occur in different order or 
simutaneously, though obviously revision must follow some sort of first draft Omental, 
oral, or written in rough form). 

A. Identifying Stimulus and Purpose for Writing (The "Why?" of Writing) 

1. All students should be able to identify the stimulus for writing as coming 
from within themselves, either as a desire for self-expression or for the 
fun of "playing with words", or as coming from an external source such as 
the home, school, or community. 

2. All students shoidd be aware of the major purpose of whatever written com- 
munication they uj^dertake. These purposes include the free expression of 
feelings and ideas and experiences: the communication of information to 
others for clarification of meaning or for explanations of processes or 
procedures; the use of language to persuade others to act or to consider 
changes in opinions and attitudes; the recording of experiences, emotions, 
and ideas in more deliberately structured "literary" forms; the transaction 
of business, social, vocational or personal activities. 

B. Projecting an Audience for Writing (The "To Whom?" of Writing) 

All students should consider the real or "established" audience for their 
written communication before selecting content, structure, or style. They 
should have opportunities to write for a number of different "audiences". 

C. Discovering Appropriate Content for Writing (The "What?" of Writing) 

All students should recognize and use soiirces in themselves, other people, the 
external environment and from print, non-print materials as sources of content 
for events, descriptions, arguments, and experiences that form the subject 
matter of writing. They should, in addition, be able to select from available 
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content what is appropriate to the purpose and audience and what is possible 
for inclusion in a writing task of specified length. 

D. Deciding on a Method of Presentation (The "How?" of Writing) 

1. Giving Structu?*e to Writing 

All student s^^sh^d be able to develop (mentally, orally, and in writing— 
whichey^^ethod is appropriate to task and student ability) some sort of 
jjIaJf for the writing they intend to do. The plan should be appropriate to 
the type of writing, the purposes of the writer, the background and needs 
of the projected audience, and the length of the written communication. 

2. Preparing an Initial Draft 

Each student should gain increasingly confident control over the preparation 
of first drafts, in writing assignments where revision will be required, 
'(Mainly those shared by audiences or written in fulfillment of school or 
"outside" demands.) Such drafts should be legible to the reader and should 
reflect a growing awareness of choices among options m diction, syntax, and 
the conventional mechanics of writing. He should develop his own system for 
writing discursively, to get the ideas on paper first, while at the same 
time briefly noting in some manner the places in his draft where he intends 
reconsider word choice, sentence structure, or mechanics. 

3. Reconsidering and Revising Writing 

Each student should show an awareness of options in language that permit him 
to alter word choice, sentence structure, or mechanics in ways suggested by 
his instructor, his peers, or himself. As he matures, he shoiild provide 
evidence through comparison of his initial and final drafts, that he is 
increasingly able to make these revisions on his own. 

U. Preparing a Final .Draft 

In all work that is "public" (in the sense that an audience removed from the 
writer will read it, or in the sense that the writing must conform to conven- 
tions established by the business, social-civic, vocational demands), the 
student should be able to use appropriate mechanics of writing and should 
adhere to the conventions of the form or genre of writing (literary, vocational, 
social) • 

Goals i n the Writing of Traditional Types of Composition 

A. Develop narratives of varying lengths and in varying forms for the following 
purposes: (a) to recall and retain^ his own experiences for personal use or for 
sharing with others; (b) to explain processes that occur in time; (c) to enter- 
tain and amuse. 

B. Develop descriptions of places and people and of the contexts in which 
events and experiences occur. 

C. Develop various types of explanatory (expository) writing foms associated 
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with specific piirposes and audiences for writing. In addition, the writer 
should be in control of a number of differing organizational pattpms 
appropriate to the type of exposition — comparison and contrast; generalizai- 
tion and supporting details; analysis; classification; definition. 

Develop written statements of varying types and lengths in which the major 
pizrpose is to persuade others to actions or thoughts deemed desirable by 
the writer. 

A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR TEACHING THE BASIC WRITING PROCESS 
FOR 'TUBLIC-TRANSACTxONAL'* VRITMC 

vjhe Invention and Exploration Phase 

For many assignments of a public-transactional nature, the studpnt will be 
given a topic or choice of topics related to the ongoing program in English or 
to some school- related or life- related subject or experience. These assignments 
will need exploration and often some decisions as to choices among options or 
aspects of a general topic assigned for class writing. However, there are 
many opportunities for the teacher to give the student wide latitude in choice 
of a subject to write about, an audience of readers to whom he is to address 
his remarks, and a pizrpose for his writing. Occasionally, instead of 
assigning or suggesting general or specific topics, teachers may assign reading 
audiences or pizrposes and haye students choose topics fitting to these. 

In publib-transactional writing addressed to an audience one wishes to inform 
or persuade or entertain, it is unwise to tell the student to write about what- 
ever he chooses (unless he is a student who likes to write and has a wealth of 
ideas or experiences that he wishes to express). Most students are simply 
frustrated by continually **free" assignments, which are much better confined to 
kinds of imaginative, personal, "free" writing which will be disciissed in the 
following section. 

The topic of the public-transactional writing activity is the single most 
important aspect of the invention-exploration phase. It should be related to 
student interests whenever possible, or to student needs in or out of school. 

English teachers should minimize the number of topics related directly to 
the study and criticism of literature. Even in classes with literary tastes, 
students must develop skills in writing about topics more directly related to 
other subject fields, social^civic activities, and career-oriented tasks. 

In stimulating students to explore topics and make choices among possible 
options, teachers should use audio-visual aids when appropriate, and should 
utilize mass media to relate topics dealing with the past to the treatment 
of those topics in the present. 

The questions teachers pose also must stimulate in /ention and creative 
exploration by being '»open-ended" (See section on questioning techniques.) 

Discussion in small groups interested in the same aspects of a topic or 
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in the same topic often help to generate ideas and assist students in 
refreshing their own backgromds and motivating them to leam more about 
topics with which they are mfamiliar. 

— Sometimes it helps to ask students to spend about ten minutes writing down 
as quickly as possible what they know about a subject. This proceduie 
may indicate that their a topic is not capable of extended development, 

or that it is too broad fo^- development within the designated length of the 
assignment, 

— Encourage students to jot down ideas and lists of details more or less at 
random d\iring this "floundering" stage of prfe-writing, 

B. The Writing of the First Draft (Structuring Phase) 

— Be sure students have selected or been assigned a specific audience of readers 

to whom their writing is to be addressed, and that they are aware of their writing 
goal3 and purposes in regard to this audience. 

— Indicate to the students the length of the assignment you expect in terms of 
approximate pages rather then in terms of number of words or parsigraphs. 

— Encourage the students to select an organizational plan that is appropriate to 
the material, audience and puipose. Occasionally, however, he may be asked to 
begin a rough draft, letting the plan evolve as he tackles the problem of 

^ developing his material. 

— Ask the students to use some sort of written organizational scheme — list, outline, 
chart or other streamlined method of pre-planning that is not too cumbersome, 

— Sentence outlines should be discouraged except for the very slow students. 

— Do not require outlines except for long papers. 

— Encourage the student to get his ideas down on paper as rapidly as possible, 
paying attention to the continuity of ideas and the provision of supporting 
material . 

— The first draft should be prepared outside school, in a quiet place if possible. 
Writing in a class of thirty or more people is not conducive to the free flow 
of ideas. Classes who do not habitually complete home assignments, however, 
may be given class time to prepare first drafts. 

— Tell the student that when he comes to a word he is not siire of (either in 
regard to spelling or meaning), to circle the word and come back to it after 
the first draft is completed. He may also be told to bracket sentences or 
phrases he himself has trouble putting on paper, so that he may return to them 
for revision later. The main thing is to have him leam to write his ideas down 
without interruptions that can be taken care of during the revision phase. 

C. The Teacher's Role in Helping Students Revise First Drafts 

— Whenever possible, take home the set of first drafts and read them rapidly for 
major weaknesses ir development, organization and mechanics. 
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Plan a lesson for the entire class(inductive , using examples from various students 

papers) in which you present rhetorical, mechanical, and/or syntactical solutions 
to problems evident in the first drafts. 

— Get students use to the term "first draft" rather than "rough draft" so that 
they understand that there may often be more than two drafts, and that a rough 
draft is not simply a pencilled version and final draft a typed or penned 
correction of mechanics. 

— Following inductive lessons based on some writing competencies you wish to em- 
phasize for the entire class, distribute first drafts, marked with brackets or 
some other simple symbol system you work out with the class that indicate to each 
student the type of wealcness upon which you class lesson was based. Ask each 
student to work on the marked places in Ms paper first. Then you may wish to 
have students share help in pairs or small groups. This latter technique is 
especially helpful for correction of mechanical errors. 

— Occasionally have students read their first drafts to small groups, asking for 
comment and suggestions regarding revision of content and/or organization. 

— Be available for assistance during the revision stage of writing. 

Provide reference handbooks and dictionaries on tables or desks where students 

may use them conveniently. 

SI;X]GESTIONS FOR "FREE" OR "EXPRESSIVE" WRITING 

(Note: This section is taken from a guide sheet for students supplied by one 
of the County department chairman, Allan Starkey, who also has taught many inservice 
courses for teachers interesting in learning more about the teaching of written 
composition. ) 

The purpose of having students do "free", self-expressive writing is to make them 
more comfortable with writing and more interested in it. Free writing may be done 
on a regular basis, as Allan Starkey does it weekly, or it may be scheduled 
occasionally throughout the year. Most of it is based on personal experience, 
feelings, or ideas. Exposition, argumentation are not emphasized; rather a more 
imaginative type of writing that in literature might be structured as novels or 
stories or poems results. Students may write from memory, from direct observation, 
or both. They write to be read, not to be "corrected". Their reading audience is 
their class or a group of their classmates or the readers of the school magazine or 
some "dear reader" they project for themselves. For those with temperamental ignition 
systems, jump-starts are available from the teacher, but subjects are never "required" 
for this type of writing. 

These are the directions Allan gives his students. Other teachers will find 
alternate or additional ways to encourage this very valuable and enjoyable aspect 
of writing. 

"What should you write about? Write about what you know — things you've done, people 
you've met, places you've been, feelings you've had, memories that excite you. Within 
your own life, you have all the material you need. Your words and the way you use them 
will maJce your experiences vivid and clp^^^r to your readers. 
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"Above all, interest your readers. Remember that we bore easily. We are not inter- 
ested in grade B movies, in your brand of science fiction, or in how to wash a car. 
But the chances are that we will be interested in you, not your whole life story, 
because you can't make it interesting in three hundred words, but in something that 
you personally have observed, or thought about, or lived through — an hour, a moment, 
a single impression." 

Suggestions for Getting Started 

Many parents have a strange hang-up. They feel lliat they have to protect their 
children from all things which may be even a little unpleasant. And 3o, out of what 
they consider to be the "goodness of their hearts," they lie to their children. 
Think back over your lifetime. Remember any situation in which your parents or any- 
one else, deceived you, hoping to make things easier for you. Write out the results of 
your thinking. 

Everyone reaches the point of saturation, when he can absorb no more. You may love 
chocolate chip ice cream beyond all foods, but there is a limit to the amount you 
can eat. You may love to dance, but there is also a limit here. Go back into your 
personal memory, dig out an experience of this sort, and describe it. 

Many things that man has made, which at first seemed to benefit him, have turned out 
to harm him. Tell about something that you once did for someone which you thought 
would help but which turned out to be anything but a help. 

One of the odd things about time is that it seldom seems the same twice in succession; 
for instance, watching a good TV show for half an hour, and waiting for someone for 
half an hour. Tell of an experience you have had when time seemed inordinately long 
or short. 

There is an old song that begins: "I wish I had all the money that I've spent on 
women." How about minutes? Do you sometimes wish you had all the minutes that 
you've spent on — well, on what? Tell about the time you wanted a lot of minutes. 
Or tell what you'd do with an unlimited supply of money. 

How qu%kly human beings — lively, breathing, laughing, suffering, individuals — are 
forgotten when they are no longer with the people among whom they once lived. Write 
about someone you once knew, but now know no more. 

Mark Twain said that when he was seventeen he thought his father was the stupidest 
man he'd ever met, but when he was twenty-one, he wondered how the old man could have 
learned so much in four years. Tell about someone in your life who has changed a 
great deal, or at least has seemed to you to have changed. 

No doubt at all. Someone who is "well-educated," who knows a lot of facts but not 
much else, and who never hesitates to let everyone know that he knows them, can grow 
a bit tiresome. Tell about an enormous bore you've encountered. Or, do the opposite 
instead, and tell about a fascinating person you've encountered at some point in your 
life. 

Sometimes an occasior. arises when a person has to make a diffic\ilt decision: should I 
or should I not tell the truth*^ Tell of such an occasion, and of your reasoned de- 
cision whether or„not to tell the truth. 
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It is a very sad fact that many times we lose oin* tempers, o: ha^'o our feelings 
hurt by the actions of someone. And yet, it tcxns out that the person had a very 
good, very logical reason for doing what he did. And it had nothing at all to do 
with us. Tell of such an incxdent in your experience. 

Recall a story you h4ve heard told by one of your grandparents or by any older member 
of your family, which evokes some time before you were bom. Try to remember how it 
was told — the sound of the voice, any quirks in the language — and tell it as completely 
as you can. 

Scaetimes you've got to fight hard for the things you want. You've got to think up all 
sorts of dandy arguments to prove that your need is enormous. Tell about a situation 
in which you had to fight hard for the things you wanted. Recount the things you did 
and the arguments you used. Let yourself record the lumps and grooves, the dents and 
spikes . 

All students think about fooling their teachers. Have you ever made the attempt? Did 
the attempt fail, or was it successful? Tell all about it (all about it!) if you have 
ever tried. 

Things that have not happened but might happen are often more terrible than those which 
have already taken place. .Have you ever lived through any such experience? If so, tell 
about it at len^h. 

One of the first things you leam when you study first aid is that you must never jump 
to conclusions about the nature of someone's distress. In other words, if you see some- 
one lying on the sidewalk, don't just assume that he's drunk, and pass by him with a 
sneer. Tell about an accident you've experienced, either as participant or bystander. 

Choose a recent experience that affected you strongly and write it down as truthfoilly 
and completely as you can. Wrap yourself tightly in the memory until you feel inside 
the experience as physically as you feel the sweaty warmth of your body inside a thick 
unbreathing raincoat on a hot summer day. 

Focus on one experience in which you learned something — about yourself, about other 
people, about nature, about life in general. Write about an experience that caused 
you to change one of your beliefs. 



USING THE COMPOSITION FOLDER 



Student's writing assingments are kept in a folder in chronological sequence to 

show ability and progress in writing. 

The folder should have a separate sheet (stapled to the folder) containing a 

record of the student's assignments. 
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The student should complete this chart* During the initial stages of writing 
he completes the first two columns to keep his primary objective in mind. As 
a final evaluation, he will fill in the remaining columns. Note that subsequent 
goals can be geared toward individuial problems by having the student make the 
correction of a major weakness one of his aims in the next composition. 

Students should also keep a copy of the symbols used in marking compositions 
and should add to the list as new symbols are introduced. 

A checklist of "Evaluative Criteria" or "Composition Standards" should contain 
items which have been taught to the class. Additional items should be listed 
as instruction porceeds. The student shotild record errors and suggestions for 
improvement on this checklist. He should also keep a record of misspelled words. 

The folder should be used for these purposes: 

• student's recall of previously taught skills and abilities (review 
preceding final revision) 

• conferences with students for evaluation of individual progress 

• teacher planning for long-range instruction in composition 

Occasionally a lesson may be centered around the work in the folder in the fol- 
lowing ways: ^ ^ 

• Have the student "peruse his writing, looking for a specific type of error. 
Give points for both recognition of the error and for its correction. 



Have the student select the piece of writing that best exemplifies a 
certain skill and share it with his small group for discussion and analysis. 

• Periodically have the student review all the writing done during the year 
to determine his growth as a writer. He may be asked to list the two 
greatest needs he finds in his -own writing and then ^concentrate on improving 
these skills during the next several pieces of writing. Evaluation should 
be based on how well he meets the criteria he has established for himself. 

• Students may work in pairs, exchanging folders. The partner could read 
the contents of the othqp person's folder to list three strengths and one 
area for improvement. 



EVALUATING WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

(Note: As in other sections of this methods handbook, only brief attention is given 
to evaluative procedures. This absence of detail about assessment is not an over- 
sight; it anticipates the production, within the next two years, of a bulletin, 
"Helping- Teachers and Students Assess Growth in English, 7-12", which will deal e>- 
clusively with the problems and techniques of evaluation as part of the ongoing 
learning and teaching process. That publication will include a section on the pi'ob- 
lems of evaluating written composition.) 



Assumptions About Evaluation of Writing 

That evaluation is a part of the total context of learning to write, and not 

merely a means of assigning a grade (or of determining a score on a standardized 
test. 

That evaluation involves both teacher and student in a process of appraisal and 

examination whenever choices in content, organizational pattern, and 
language occur in writing. 

That evaluation of written composition should be based on the specific objec- 
tives of each writing assignment as well as on the broad general principles of 
good writing. 

That these, objectives should include objectives for (a) the improvement of 
content, (b) increased competency in relating organizational patterns to pur- 
pose and content, (c) discrimination in word choice and sentence structure, 
(d) control of the mechanics of capitalization and pxmctuation, spelling and 
usage. 

That a "two-grade" marking system for papers for which both a first and . 

a final draft are expected reflects- the teachers' concern with both con- 
tent-organization-purpose and appropriate use of the conventions of written 
English. ('The "top" grade should be that given for evidence of purpose, im- 
plied audience, topic development and logical organization; the "bottom" 
grade should reflect assessment of sentence structure, word choice and the 
desired adherence to conventions of written English.) 

That the students should be actively involved in the evaluative process. 

That the ultimate goal of all evaluation is the improvement of writing rather 

than the ranking of pupils. 
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Suggestions for Helping Students Revise and Evaluate Writing Assignments 

— Assign two letter grades to those papers that are to be revised. But remember 
that the report card ^ade should report total control of the writing process 
rather thdo' make a statement^ about the student's competencies in the conventions 
of written iSiglish only. 

— Avoid the use of complicated symbol-systems ijx^grading papers. Use a brief^ 
suggestion related to the aspect of composition to be emphasized in a particu- 
latr assignment, and make the suggestion in the form of an imperative verb when- 
ever possible. ("Revise the order of this sentence for' emphasis of your main 
idea" or "Choose another synonym to avoid repetition".) 

— Comments should be worded- to first preiise student strength then suggest im- 
provement , _ 

— Arrange frequent conferences during work periods, reading periods, homeroom, 
library, or study periods. 

— Use a limited number of clearly understood syicbols to indicate errors in usage 
and mechanics. See the English chairman in your school for the list. 

— Try these time-saving methods of evaluation: 

Read papers for only one or two aspects of written composition 
Skim papers t/6 find common weakness. Then star, underline, ,or bracket' 
these portions, asking students to write them on the board as soon as 
they get the papers back. These sentences provide the basis for a re- 
medial lesson. (Followed by individual work on revision.) 

• Use the overhead projector; the opaque projector, or dittoes to share 
compositions so that pupils can respond to teacher commentary. 

Have students share compositions in small gro\;5)S. 
Note general strengths and weaknesses. 
Check for mechanics and usage. 

Read papers looking for items in checklist placed on 
chalkboard. 

Share paper group selects as "best" with the class. 
" Have several pupils write paragraphs or several related sentences 
needing revision on the board each day, iising the last few minutes 
of the period to discuss, critize and correct. 

• Organize pairs of pupils for board work. Pupil A writes a paragraph. 
Pupil B corrects it, using proper symbols, and then the class evalixates 
the work. 

• Over a period of several weeks, have students write three or four 
compositions clustered around a specific set of skills and save then 
in the folder. Later each may submit what he believes is his best 
one for teacher evaluation. 
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DIRECTING LANGUAGE ACTIV!TIES 



SOM: GETJERAL PRE.'CIFLES AIJD PR0BL3'!S 0? LA!5GUAGE I1IS7RUC7I0!: 

Ail language teaching involves the acquisition and application of conceptii3.1 
learning; so that the title of this subsection implies a dichotoiay betw<»en infor- 
mation about language and language use that teachers hope to bridge. ?br pragMtic 
reasons, however, it is helpful to differentiate between the teaching of generali- 
zations about 'language and the provision of practice in the acquisition and 
habitual use of specific language skills and abilities. Especially in this section 
on nethodology is the distinction useful, for it is in pedagogical practice that 
instruction in the conceptual aspects of language differs from reinforceaent and 
development of lauiguage usage. Generalizations about language occtir aost freqtiently 
in the Scope and Sequence language section under categories dealing with the nature 
of language, language history and change, and relationships between language as a 
code and language" as the major vehicle of co!2sunication and persuasion. SesBantic 
generalizations, for instance, fall into this last category, as do certain 
relationships between liietoric and grasssar and/or usage in corposir^ activities 
where generalisations governing the principles for choices asong usage options are — 
put into practice in specific communications contexts. Most language generalizsr- 
tions are best taught by use of the inductive procedure amd its various adapta^ 
t ions— proceeding from specific exanples of language forsss, uses, or groupings to n 
generalizations abouc analogies among language fo^-is and uses, to general lan/niage 
principles • (See preceding section on induction as a basic teaching procedure.) 
Language use, on the other hand, is best tau^t in specific contexts where choices 
among a number of language options are possible. Short, brief practice exercises 
coupled with !sany attempts to lAve students bring to class observations of langua^ 
use on signs, in newspaper??, on television and in conversations outside school 
produce the best results in making stx^ents aware of just what language options are 
open to them, the richness of the English language in providing many of these 
options, and the ways to determine the most appropriate options for certain 
specific situations.' 

In the past, the assumptions made by both teachers of Siiglish and the general 
public has been that as one acquires a conceptual kno^edge about language, <me 
will automatically understand the implications of this knowledge and will automatically % 
apply the information to problems of usage and other types of language opti<ms, 
such as the conventions govemir;g the mechanics of written ^i^lish. This false 
assumption continued to comfort teachers of ^^lish , in spite of the fact that 
iing'iistic scholars and experts in peda^g^r agree that there is transfer of 
knowledge about grazsar or any other *ype of linguistic ger^ralization to 
DracticaL situations of language use — unless the transfer is made clear and 
habitTxal through continued practice in functional coscurication contexts where 
choice among options is an isssediate rather than a distant nec^^r^ity. This 
clinging to the hope that if only a student "kr^ws rAs grarzmar*, he will rpeak 
ani write acceptably "^ir. tens of prciucing graamatical sent'^.ce:^ ac well ar 
using ^•star.iard- F^iirlish) persists. It persists not so mu'rh from the 'y^lish 
teacher's i^;orar.ce of Unguis ti'* research as froa his realization that 
regardless of his -ethjods, ofter. ^ar.rot prod^^e in ary riv^r s^ ^-Zf^* 
kinic of deciratle ^.ar.g^jLage fur.ctior.s he aims for. fie m-is*, however, ar-^'p*. 
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Mr r*rfr. -'^:*'r:**r.r*^, r^^sror. ^en^e, ar.i lir^xistic-peia^g^ical expertise 
' r*:-. Tr-i* r^ar.^ "nat fie zr^t sto^ hoping for consistent accuracy in the 
i**i.:ji-r/: jcz*^ r^otheti::al "^tariiard** and rust aic instead for a sore 
z'.^.z^-^i rrjc:?€ dZ.>r-^ optio^^ available to a cpeaker or writer with a particular 
-.r^rr* . ^r. ; i'?r 1 1 f ;ai le a-^idie c^e, and ::osrjni eating in a specific discourse 



Tb*^ ^^.-ra' ir^tio:^ that follow provide both ^nriew and a sussLary of 

'ha*, are useful ir. teachic^ all asp-ects o- i.an^ua^ study. Specific 



'he prl^iple* appear throughout the resource bulletir^ for 



-r-^l^rr rrr^cl iT-fiish a^.d also as ezacpies of types of activities ^d perfor- 
^a.r it. \Tje lar^^^^a^ action of the Scope and S^uerice for Grades '^-12. 

— Tti^ zcrt irjcrrart air 'T-^a^ iii^tructior. is to assist students in be- 
rt*.r^ ctr^ri'^-rr of la:.^ to the end that they say becoae aore confident 

*^c-r:r^ lac^^^a^ Dption^ in particular coaeunication situations. 

— k-^j '.^c^'Tssa^ or learning pro^ced-ar? for derelopin^ 1 agua^ learnings 

t-^ -^f^iy sciixaled jo that the lears^er understands the reasons 
ftr r_i i^-C *^^^d to leart- and is thereby led to value the applications 
:: r,.5 f-«rr ir-^ te his incrMSin^ c<^.troI of la-^^:a^ in achieving his per- 
rrr.vl, rc-riil, riric, ar4 vt>cational aiss. 

— H-^lj r'lad^r.ts lif fere*Ltlate tetween lar^^uage information, concepts and skills 
.-i^ - : in thei^elTes and their ^^efulness in cosposir-^ and interpret- 
er^ 5i*.iat*^^. 

— Zrr jr^-r^t^ rtalirtic, practical sitjations idaere i^aatever is learned is 
-::^'^^la^^I:r a^^Iiraile tc ^^^^in^ lan^ua^ activity in the ^^^lish class- 
->:r, '-.ber r^j^ect* or schoc* proj^ects, or in life outside school. This 
r»'*ra::.-:.-;t^- appli^-r re^ardle^r of the area of lan^ua^ ctudy selected for 
_r • ^ 'tr;ictioe^— ^T-izcar, -^a^. ^tcar.tic concepts related to the achieve- 
Zf^'-* o^.it::^. cf the p^.irpose5 and effects of lan^ua^ options on others, 

T i3p*-ct of the r^echanicr cf writteri ^^lish relates! to stiMient 

:-^cri-. .cc. Z-^^^g^Xio^ for these applications ^ppe^r throughout the re- 
zK ^ ' i^^l^^.LT^ o^. each fra^ let^l and also are erphasized in the Scope and 

^--i^r*^ ^r*; Tinker m c^fTrposinjf arA interpreting as well as in those in- 

— - v.r^ r*.;*ce^:t5' ta^k^TOianlr and ^es of lar^-sag^e are ro Eleven and indi- 
• . rAt *r*, t:tg:i;.ci^- cf act*^I need for a particular lan^^^vre learning 

:r^.:ia^ - Sc t^acr^r can taice for granted the sV^ents* competencies in 
%r^^. Tf^c'^* ;r luro*rac^n^ to fin4 that students <k> :»t "know* what 
. :.r_ - c ,r the ^rade lerel sec^,^tces nor ^ they *kiK)w*' what one ni^t 
'T^r t^-^ :rc^-". vitn ther to r*-ctK".da^/ «"rhocl fror their previous hose 
t ^^..r*: - ^r7--r;.^.c« , on* r^kc* t^e^ir. **wherc the st-^den* i^" and when? 
' 1 ^ *- ; r >r^ . Tru r f^r.^e ral i cat i cr* is r.o ' j .ir t an due ato r * / c 1 i ch<? : 
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nunciations and choices of diction) should be made by observing and recording 
group and individual language use during class, group, and individual ac- 
tivities carried on primarily by means of the spoken language. 

— Diagnosis of needs in such areas as mechanics of writing, sentence structures 
and usages applied mainly in writing, should be made by observing examples of 
students' writing of all sorts, both spontaneous and revised, expository- 
public and creative-personal. This initial diagnosis may be followed by 
diagnostic exercises prepared by the teacher to evaluate competencies in areas 
that seem to be of greatest need to the entire class or to large group within 
the class. 

— A good rule of thumb for choosing among the possibilities of presentation of 
language concepts and skill-development exercises to large or small groups, or 
to individuals, is to base initial choice upon preliminary diagnosis and then 
to present to the class as a whole only those concepts and skills that more 
than half of the class needs for immediate use or application or in which more 
than half the class has expressed particular interest. Prepare learning pack- 
ages for use at learning stations or in group or individual settings. These 
should be worked on during classroom periods when other students may be asked 
to share their expertise with certain groups or individuals, and where the 
teacher (or teams of teachers) are available for individualized assistance. 

(An exception to the above generalization applies to the teaching of language 
as a "subject" included as a unit %fithin a course, or as an elective or other 
type of option available to students. Such units as those dealing with the 
history of English, the development of American English, certain semantic prin- 
ciples related to the art of persuasion or literary writing, or options such as 
"The Grammars of English" and "Practical or Career-Oriented English" are ex- 
amples of this sort of exception.) 

— C02-TII*'E DIRECT DESTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE CONCEPTS AND SKILLS (as differentiated 
from the application of these concepts and skills in composing and interpreting 
activities) TO SH3RT PERIODS OF TIME. RARELY SWVU) AN ENTIRE PERIOD BE 
DEVOTED TO THESE ACTm^IES, They shoxild be introduced in fairly long sections 
of class time; then x..*inforced by brief exercises and activities and applications 
in student writing ani speaking until the patterns of language vise aimed for 
seem fairly well fixed in the student's habitual commvinications. 



HELPING STUDEr.TS ADJUST LA:;GUAG£ USAGE EF?ECTI\TLY 

The c»?ntral probleir in the teaching usage is the polarization of attitudes 
toward usage oetween the view that "good L^age" is related to some desirable single 
"standard" against which all cozsEUiiication should be measured, and the recognition 
that one*s own use of language is relative to the situation in which communication 
is takir^g place and — in most instances where speech rather than writing is the mode of 
discourse — is (linlike one's conscious knowledge of grammar, which must be learned) 
an automatic and habitual choice az.ong language options internalized long before 
school attendance. In the past two or three decades, the pendulum has swung from an 
attez-p. to get everyone to talk and write "conrectly" to an acceptance of the fact 
that correctness ie, like style, relative. In some cases, the pendulum has swung so 
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far that attempts to help students use language effectively in all sorts of situations, 
has bogged down and been replaced by a laissez-faire attitude that accepts all usages 
as equally valid and that considers any language "appropriate" if it is merely 
intelligible. A middle position has been the doctrine of "levels" of usage, which 
attempted to relate language use to various discourse contexts but which unfortunately 
adopted a terminology (of "standard", "illiterate" or "uneducated") that seemed to 
attach a social stigma to speakers and speech patterns that could be categorized as 
anything but "standard". This unintentional and unforeseen result might have been pre- 
dicted if we had thought about our own feelings of insecurity when our language use , 
seemed somehow threatened or questioned. Ve should know that if language is the dis- 
tinctive human trait that helps to s^t us off from other mammals, then certainly o\ir 
use of language is a central part of our identity and ego-structure and must therefore 
be treated with respect. 

O^ce these attitudes toward usage are recognized as being somehow at odds with one 
another, however, teachers who consider what their aims in language instruction are 
(as related to the language usages students employ) must still arrive at some resolution 
of the dilemma of rationale for teaching usage before considering methods of usage 
instruction. The twin doctrines of "appropriateness" and "effectiveness" seem to offer 
a middle ground that is more than a weak compromise between dichotomies. Language that 
is both appropriate to a situation and particular reading or listening audience and 
effective in achieving its intent is "correct" in two senses: that it exists within an 
understood, grammatically coherent language system (the "grammar" or structiiring system 
of language patterns of sound, word, aiid word groups); and that it communicates most 
effectively while, at the same time, offending neither communicator or recipient within 
particular discourse context. All very well and good — but how to teach appropriate and 
effective usage? And what _is_ appropriate and effective in various communications con- 
texts? There are no easy answers to difficxxlt questions; and the answers to these two 
questions pose usually thorny but not insurmountable possible answers. 

There is, in a handbook of this sort, little space to examine all the possible 
problems. For that reason, the most recent edition of Pooley's The Teaching of English 
Usage (iJCTE I97I4) has been listed on the teacher "^s reference book order for departmental 
use; it is undoubtedly the single best reference on matters of usage and shotild be 
studied carefully by every member of the department as a general guide to the ways in 
which teachers can help students use language more effectively. (The book is not 
simply a revision of minor points from his earlier work; it is an up-to-date and helpful 
reference in every respect •) 

The ke^ to method is to stop trying to "teach" usage in the sense of inducing or 
promoting "rules" and endless practice exercises and to help students understand the 
options of language usage in terms of pronunciations, forms and meanings of words, 
and various syntactical choices open to them in trying to get across whatever it is 
they wish to convey verbally. Teaching usage becomes, then an attempt to present 
options, to provide varying co^^.texts in which several of these options might be appropri 
ate and effective, and to help students observe the options and the way that other 
speakers and writers choose among them for different purposes. Seen in this light, the 
principle of "correctness", says Pooley," becomes one of information and observation. 
No longer may a teacher or student rest upon the assumption that a rule once learned is 
a rule forever valid. Indeed, a healthy suspicion of all rules m language is a desir- 
able attitude, provided it is accompanied by a desire to ascertain the current facts 
by study and observation of English in use." 

The aim presented by Po'^loy is the valid one for teaching usago, it seems to un ; 
but it presents problems of a very difficult nature in the setting of a scope and 
sequence m usatge concepts and ite^.s to be d^alt with in classroom instruction ajnd it 
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presents also a difficult problem in methodology. The scope and seauence problem has 
been dealt' with briefly in the language section of the introduction to the first part of 
this bulletin. In a word, concepts about usa^e (such as its tie to situation, communi- 
cation purpose, and communicator- recipient relationships and commonalities of interests 
and back^o\ands) can be, and are, placed in a sequence. Much of this placement is, like 
many others, arbitrary to a degree. However, the Teaching-Usage Concepts listed in the 
scope and sequence guides, and those imbedded throughout the resource bulletins from 
gri»des seven through twelve can be taught — like all concepts — inductively. The basic 
difference between the kind of induction used for grammatical information and for usage 
V concepts is that the grammatical principle is usually a closed induction; that is, a 

teaching technique rather than an ''open" question or problem for which there may be 
several "right" answers or hypotheses. The usage concept should be arrived at through 
more open induction, where a practical problem in usage is posed for students to con- 
sider and to resolve first on their own, and then by checking the various usage refer- 
ences available in the classroom as teacher and student references (such as Bryant's 
Current American Usage ), Many of the examples the class studies can be brought in from 
newspapers, road signs, television, or conversations with- friends. Recall the annotincer 
who offered any one "between three book^' as an incentive to subscribe to Public Television 
and who pronounced "theater" as "the-ay-ter; or the number of people — teachers among 
them — who now say 'I feel badly" or "It smells badly" or "between you and I." Examples 
of this sort can be suggested by the teacher or supplied by students; finding such ex- 
amples to discuss and check is an excellent home assignment, too. And for some there 
will be "right" answers. The teacher will hope in many instances to develop gradually 
and consistently the principle that usage depends upon situation, purpose, and speaker- 
listener or readerrwriter relationship, and also upon the "style" of the times, the will- 
ingness of the public to add or accept usages that were formerly considered in poor 
taste or "non-standard". The public's willingness to do so can be checked by referring 
to the most recent, liberal dictionaries and other usage references and by observing 
the writing in good daily papers and current periodicals and the speech used by TV and 
radio announcers speaiking on national networks . 

Teaching Particular Items of Usage 

Textbook materials are relatively of little value in teaching specifice usage 
items because they tend to be behind the times in current attitudes toward usage and 
because they necessarily present many usage items that are matters of concern only in 
speech in the from of written exercises. This is one of the major weaknesses of the 
computer or machine marked standard tests, in fact. Here a student is given a printed 
sentence, usually broken into as many lines as there are boxes to check (i| most fre- 
quently) • Part^. of the sentence may or may not contain examples of "non-standard" 
usages; these are the parts the student is to identify. He is usually not asked to 
supply a preferable usage, though some tests are set up in such a way that the usage 
"error" is identified and then the student selects, through multiple choice examples, 
a p-referable usage. These tests encourage an over-concern with "correctness" and 
scarcely ever walk the thin line between "acceptable" and "debatable" standard usage 
that presents the greatest problems to those students who speak "standard" regional 
dialects at home quite naturally but who tend to be insecure about the niceties of 
expression. The tests also fail to indicate the intent and total context in which 
discourse is taking placQ that are the variables that must be taken into consideration 
in deciding upon the most appropriate and effective usages 

Pooley, in his The Teaching of English Usage , suggests a number of types of 

exercises teachers can us'^* in their attempts to present usage items and concepts to 

entire clanses, groups, and individuals. These should be considered by English 

departments, and experiments by members of the departments in using the suggestions 
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with studf^nts and classes of varying abilities and needs should be conducted infonnally. 



But remember that usage is intensely personal, and that usages are highly 
individualized. Rarely is there a usage item that a whole class should consider. The 
selection of usage items, like the selection of spelling lists, should therefore be 
based on careful diagnosis of students' speech in all sorts of situations, for most of 
the usage problems involving word forms — verbs and pronouns mainly — occur in speech. 
It is a routine matter to check usage in student writing; in fact, te^^chers have prob- 
ably gone overboard in checking mechanics and usage — to the exclusion occasionally of 
the ideas and organization of written composition. Like spelling, too, usage is an area 
that lends itself to station learning, to the preparation of LAPs for certain groups 
and individuals within the class. 

Some General Principles of Usage Instruction 

To conclude, here are some general principles for teaching usage t^at may be of 
help: 

— Remember that your main concern is to present options among usages to relate these 
to specific situations where one option may be preferable in one situation but not 
in another. 

— Keep in mind that you are not trying to **change" or erase usages (impossible from a 
practical viewpoint); you are trying t'^ add options among usages. 

— TTse words like "standard written", "standard regional dialect", "informal", "formal", 
or preferably "public" instead of "right" or "wrong", "corxect" or "incorrect" when 
dealing with usage matters. 

— Present oral usage items in oral situations, using audio aids when preparing LAPs 
dealing with these items. Present written usage items in conjunction with written 
work, preferably things the students themselves have written. 

— Do not spend long periods of time dealing with specific items, though general us- 
age concepts may be of concern over longer time units. It is better to have short, 
frequent exercises than long ones. Space them over longer intervals as students 
show gains in mastery. 

— Try to find humorous, timely examples for consideration of usage concepts and 
items. Avoid textbook drills where the very subject matter of the exercise "turns 
students off". 

— The area of usage is one where we need closer contacts with the business world, with 
parents, editors, college professors of a "liberal" bent (that is, those who have 
kept up with the field and who do not cling doggedly to the traditional views of right 
and wrong either through ignorance or lack of interest or snobbery). 

— Motivation for the consideration of language options and choices among usage options 
must come from outside the text and the teacher-set goals and from inside the student, 
usually from real-life motivation such as the desire to be successfxal in a job, in a 
social situation, or in more self-conscious ego-building. Therefore, usage 
situations adopted as the basis of class, group, or individual activity sho^lld be 
correlated as closely as possible with student post-school or out-of-school ex- 
perience and, for purposes of career success, with teachers of subjects most closely 
related to the student's job efficiency. 
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HELPING STUDENTS APPLY APPROPRIATE MECHANICS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH TO 

THEIR OWN WRITING 

The key words in the title of this sub-section on langxiage aims and methods 
are "appropriate and "to their own writing." For mechanics — spelling, puncttiation, 
capitalization, and certain conventions associated with specific written forms — 
like Tosage, are subject to "relativity" and are therefore lased "appropriately" for 
various writing purposes and situations. Mechanics of English, however, applies to 
written English and not to both speech and writing, a^^ in the case of matters of 
usage (pronunciation — obvioiasly oral — word choice, and syntactical groupings). The 
appropriateness of spelling, punctuation, and capitalization is relative to type and 
purpose of writing — personal or public, audience-oriented or self-directed, formal or 
informal. The single most succinct disciassion of the relationship af mechanics to the 
kinds of^ writing and purposes of writers occurs in the recently issued bulletin pre- 
pared by the County Committee on Writing Accountability ("Improving Written Composition 
Throu^ Accountability for the Teaching of Writing," pp. 6-7). The comments that follow 
are paraphrased or quoted directly from that publication: 

The dichotomy in the two goals for personal-social writing is not ao much 

in the difference between motivation and activities classifiable as personal 

or public writing as it is in the f3u:t that the conventions of written English — 

that is, adherence to spelling, pxinctuation, capitalization, and to the conventions 

of a particular form (such as a business letter or dramatic script) — need not be 

equally stressed for all types of writing. 

We suggest, then, that the more public and "transactional" the writing, the more 
importance must be attached to specific conventions of particular forms (such as 
biosiness letters, certain types of reports, literary "closed" forms such as 
ballads or letters to editors). And although we would hope that each student 
would automatically observe the conventions of spelling and punctxxation and usage 
in all his writing, we would insist that the most personal sorts of writing do not 
require that even those fundamental conventions be observed. Research studies have 
shown that there is no correlation between the creative expression of children 
(disadvantaged childrea particularly) and their ability to pass tests on mechanics 
of writing or to observe these mechanics in these very personal, imaginative ex- 
pressions. 

We even go so far as to suggest that the types of writing goals be classified by 
the degree of adherence to writing? conventions. This would give us classifications 
such as: (l) writing in which the conventions of written English is minimal; 
(2) writing in which certain conventions of writing must be observed but others may 
be minimized; (3) writing in "closed" or set forms where the entire set of 
associated conventions and mechanics of written English should be observed. If 
this sort of classification were used, then such things as the writing: of free form 
poems and the jotting down of notes for one's own use would appear in the first 
category; writing poems in "closed" forms such as quatrains, or friendly letters, 
or answers to essay questions calling for the ability to write short, discursive 
expository paragraphs would appear in the second; and writing business letters or 
completing certain forms or preparing term papers or writing some literary 
materials for publication in a school magazine would appear in the third. 
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Relation of Writing Task to 
Adherence to Conventions and Mechanics of English 



Minimal Adherence 



Degrees of Adherence 
(to specific conventions) 



Maximum Adherence . 



-Lists for one's own tise 
-Diaries, joiimals 



•Letters to close friends 
•School-related assign-' 
ments where emphasis is 



•Term Dapers 



-Notes for one's own use 
-"Free" literary forms or 
experimental, for self- 
expression only 



ization, or some ability 
not directly related to 
compliance with mechan- 
ics or conventions 



placed on content, organ- 



•Completion of set foms 
•Compliance with conven- 
tional "etiquette" (re- 
grets or acceptances) 



•Business forms 



-Rough drafts, to be 
revised later 



"Closed" literary forms 
intended for fui audience 



Spelling — A Perennial Problem 

It is safe to say that no one has the answers to the "ri^t" way to teach 
spelling. If he had, he would become a millionaire overnight, for spelling is much 
in the "public eye." A lot of people have their own panaceas for that student who 
can't spell — such things as spelling bees, Femald or other methods, use of diction- 
aries. Others shrug off the problem and simply take the position that the ability to 
spell is inborn: "Some people just aren't good spellers." As a matter of fact, the abil- 
ity to spell seems to have little correlation with intelligence (whatever that is), so 
that those teachers or businessmen who have problems (and there are many teachers and 
businessmen who do have problems) may console themselves with the thou^t that at least 
they are not stupid. They can go on getting their secretaries or friends to assist 
them; but they cannot ignore the problem of correct spelling and simply spell as they 
choose, because in their vocations correct spelling is a prerequisite for success. In 
other types of vocations also, where writing is not a primarily needed skill, mis- 
spelling carries social penalties perhaps incommensurate with its "communications" 
importance in certain situations. A misspelled word in a letter of application turns 
off employers as readily as a choice of substandard word form ("I ain't") turns off 
those peoT>lp one is trying to impress. Spelling has, then, a social value and penalty 
as well as a more practical value of helping to communicate one's message to a reader 
more effectively. And spelling is more nearly subject to "standards" of correctness simply 
because it has become standardized ever since the widespread use of printing instead 
of script as a means of conveying written messciges. Spelling is one aspect of writing 
that can be labeled as rirfit or wrong more than any other single writing skill * The 
most convenient authority is the dictionary, a reference available in every classroom; 
thoiJgh some classrooms have more recent revisions of dictionaries that may offer 
additional acceptable variant spellings. 

The problem in teaching spelling in secondary school is not, then, the decision 
as to the acceptance of incorrectly spelled words as "correct," but rather the 
problem of helping students both to understand the occasions on which they must be 
sure that their spelling is acceptable and also to develop the ability to spell 
words they use in writing correctly. Some general principles of teaching spelling 
follow. 





Selection of Lists 
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The student should ideally learn only those words of importance in his vrriting. 
These may be words selected in advance because a teacher knows that a particular 'topic 
being studied will be commented upon in writing (ad hoc spelling of proper navies, for 
instance) or because the words are in common use and shoixld be in the spelling reper- 
toire of most students. 



Differentiation of Lists 



There should be a short class list of words selected from common errors in the 
students' writing, from words to be used in class writing assignments (see above), 
and from standard lists of most commonly misspelled words— a few words judiciously 

selected. ^ . 

In addition to class lists, there may be groups working on particular problems in- 
volving principles such as doubling consonants, indicating long and short vowels, and 
variant ways to indicate graphically similar sound combinations (grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences) . 

There should also be individual lists kept by each student, of words he misspells 
on writing assignments. These should be checked periodically with another student who 
sho\ild dictate the words to his partner in individualized self-assessments. 

Femald Method of Individual Word Study 



— Look at the word. 

— Say it to yourself. 

— Copy the word. 

— Think the word; try to see it in your mind; try to hear it; try to feel the motions 
required to write it. 

Write the word from memory; check it with the original. 

Do not write the word a number of times merely for the sake of repetition; thinking 

about the word while writing it is what impresses the correct spelling on the mind. 

— Provide opportunities to write the word in context . 

— Check eveiy piece of written work for spelling . Do not rely on the appearance of a 
word, its "looking ri^t." Rather than looking up each unknown word in the format 
tion of the rough draft of a paragraph, some pupils may prefer simply to underline 
the word and then look up the spelling of all doubtful words after the para^aph is 
written. 



Miscellaneous Suggestions 

Keep spelling exercises and time allotments brief, as varied as possible, and in 

contexts as interesting as you can make them. 

— Piesent a paragraph where blanks are inserted for words in spelling lists. Place 
synonyms for the words in parentheses and have students substitute word on list — 
testing both comprehension and spelling accuracy. 

Always have spelling lists written; spelling bees and oral spelling are not related 

to writing . 

Use dictation exercises of a simpi-^ construction to test both grasp of spelling and 

student's ability to use speech intonation clues in terminal and internal junctures 
as clues to punctuation. 
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— Have students keep a list of misspellings they find on street signs or in news- 
paDers. "It's" and "its" seem to be confused regularly in advertisements and 
news articles, in school publications, and elsewhere* 

— Dictate words that are unfamiliar to students iuat to give them a chance to practice 
"phonetic" spellings which they can then check in dictionaries. These should not 
necessarily be related to vocabiilary lists, thoiogh they may be. The words most 
suitable to this type of exercise are thoce that follow linguistically accepted 
"phoneme-grapheme" patterns (quite frequently the polysyllabic Latin- root words) 
that students can often spell without identifying meanings. The other useful words 
are those that contain common Greek or Germanic roots that have been retained in 
English spelling but which follow the spelling of the language of origin. In the 
latter csise, students may be asked to supply English words within their own recogni- 
tion or "\ise" vocabuJ-aries that contain the troublesome sound-letter combinations. 
(Such combinations as "ph" for /f/, for instance.) 

— Provide proofreading opportunities, where students work in pairs on their own 
written work, or where groups proofread short passages provided by the teacher. 
These exercises may concentrate on spelling only; or on spelling, punctuation, 
and sentence sense. 

— In order to help students be prepared for the format used to test spelling on 
standardized tests, occasionally provide a proofreading drill where four choices 
of a word spelling are given, and students are requested to select either the one 
correct or one incorrect spelling, or indicate no error. 

— Single copies of commercially produced "spellers" are good sources for suggestions 
of ways to vary formats for drills. 



Punctuation and Capitalization 

The concept of "appropriateness" applies more fittingly to adherence to conventions 
of punctuation and capitalization than it does to spelling; for whereas spelling has be- 
come standardized, with correct spellings and variants available in dictionaries, 
punctuation and capitalization are more subject to "styles" and more relative to par- 
ticular forms of writing than is spelling. Furthermore, very little has been written 
Q'bout pijmctuation; there are, in fact, only two or three reliable scholarly treatments 
of the subject that may serve as references, and these are unfortunately out of date in 
many respects. In the past, the teaching of punctuation has been related to the study 
of grammar: a terminal is used at the end of a graimnatically acceptable "sentence," 
commas follow introductory clauses and set off non-restrictive elements, and so on. 
Punctuation has been taught by "rule," since the principles guiding the use of punc- 
tuation marks are established — as grammatical principles are— in relation to a 
theoretical, systematic model of language systems. But the "rules" for grammar^related 
punctuation are tied to traditional syntax, now giving way to transformational concepts, 
and hardly worth priority teaching as a "systematic" grammar to all students, if the 
sole aim is to help with punct^oation of such groupings as non-restrictive elements 
and introductory clauses. Another difficiilty in teaching punctuation and capitali- 
zation has been skimpy background of teachers, who often rely on "feel" for placement 
of commas and who are trained in grammar and rhetoric sufficiently to attain a reason- 
able degree of adherence to punctuation conventions in their own writing. This lack of 
background is related to the lack of attention to mechanics in college (except for 
"remedial" purposes) and to the aforementioned dearth of reliably authorities on j\ist 
what the acceptable .conventions are. 
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Simplification of Principles for Using Punctuation and Capitalization 

If a teacher accepts as the major aim of teaching punctuation and capitalization 
the provision of some ccmmonsense principles and enough practice in these to help 
the student-writer acquire some general rules-of-thimb for using punctuation marks 
in differing writing situations, then there has to be some simplification of the 
unwieldy "rules" for use of various punctuation marks that clutter the language and 
composition texts and handbooks. Probably one of the best attempts to simplify the 
principles for using punctuation was made by Harold Whitehall; his system is describ- 
ed in a book, Structural Essentials of English (Chapter 10, "The System of Punctua/- 
tion," Harcourt, Brace, 19^6). The book was formerly on the departmental order and 
should still be available to teachers. Whitehall contends that the ^-»rincipal pu37pose 
of punctuation is '"to symbolize by means of visual signs the pattern? heard in speech," 
but he goes on to say that there is not, nor can there be, a one-to-one correspondence 
between such items as length of pause or juncture and insertion of commas, semi-colons, 
periods. He also points out that "modem English punctuation has become an intricate 
system of conventions, some logical, some indicating separations or connections of con- 
text, all of crucial practical importance." He then proceeds to identify foTir uses of 
punctuation in relation to the speech system (underlying "grammar" )vftf English: to 
link sentences and parts of words, to separate sentences and parts or sentences, to 
enclose parts of sentences, and to indicate omissions . In linking punctuation, the 
semicolon, colon, dash and hyphen may be used in specific contexts; separating punctual 
tion includes terminals (period, question marks, exclamatior point) ^nd what Whit'-hall 
calls the "separating" comma. For enclosing or setting off, V.lii'' all li t. 
commas, paired dashes, paired parentheses, paired brackets, and paired quote ' ' 

and for omissions, he names the apostrophe, and triple dots used for omissions (eliipje. j. 

Teachers who are acquainted with the Whitehall materials should try to incorporate 
his simplification of punctuation categories into their practice exercises and formulas 
for using punctuation and capitalization. An alternate scheme, however, has been built 
into the language portion of Scope and Sequence for Grades 7-12 . This scheme divides 
punctuation into two general categories: 

1. Punctuation related to speech patterns : (a) terminals — periods, question marks, 
exclamation points; (b) commas used for words in series, direct address, the 
setting off of introductory, interruptive, or nonrestrictive elements that 
wvld be indicated in slow, distinct speech by pauses, the setting off of phrases 
in apposition which would be marked by pauses in speech, and the separation of 
parts of a compound sentence which cannot be read without regression (silently) 

of pausing (in speech). Occasions when paired dashes and parentheses may or should 
be used in place of commas are also included here (but should be dealt with only 
in classes of above-average facility in using mechanics properly). 

2. Punctuation which is principally a matter of convention : (that is, related to 
customary usages connected with forms such as letters, or used for ease of 
reading.) Practically all capitalization falls into this category, as does the 
use of commas to set off direct quotations unmarked by a pause between the 
quotation and the rest of the sentence. Many use° of the colon are conven- 
tional, as are all uses of the apostrophe (which Is never marked in speaking, 
regardless of its use in writing). 

Suggestions for Teaching Punctuation and Capitalization 

— Keep the number of punctuation and capitalization "rules" or principles to a 

minimum, stressing those that are of immediate need in students' writing assign- 
ments or in their writing outside school. 
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— For all students, but especially for students whose writing is poor or for whom 
writing is very difficult, rely heavily on the relation of terminals and commas 
to speech junctures. Use dictation exercises (taped or dictated slowly by the 
teacher); encourage students to read their work aloud to each other or to them- 
selves in order to strengthen their conscious control over the speech-writing 
relationships. Remember that these relationships are only relatively reliable; 
variations are often possible. 

— For students of above-average ability, introduce options in punctuation (such as 
the dash for setting off word groups and the colon before lists) as they seem 
appropriate for substitutions of punctuation in student writing. 

— Encourage all students to notice punctuation on signs, in newspaper headlines, 
on TV advertisements, in school. They will find a number of uses of the 
apostrophe (it's being notoriously misuse^) that are incorrect and can bring 
these examples to class for discussion and checking against classroom references 
(though these are not always' reliable). Teachers should have an up-to-date 
Secretary's Handbook on their desks, as well as a revised college handbook. 
Matters that are controversial might be checked with library resources. If a 
newspaper in your school, community, or city ha^^ "Style Book" available, com- 
pare the principles governing the copyreader's use of mechanics with those in a 
Secretary's Handbook, a language and composition text for students, a college 
handbook. 

— - - * ' • : : i^i.:^:tion associated with purely conventional matters, such 

- ' it it^:/, letter forms, the use of capitals at the beginning 

0- oa:?:. .o-tr;y% and others of a similar nature — should be taught as 

isolated instances, in connection with the writing of the form requiring the 
application of these conventions. 

— Generalizations about punctuation that relate to speech and to convention solely ' 
should be made gradually, as the students have more opportiinities to observe and 
test valiants in writing, 

— In order to help students feel less frustrated by the formats used to "test" 
punctuation and capitalization on standard tests, prepare an occasional exercise 
related to a punctuation or capitalization usage stressed in class in the format 
of a standardized "proofreading" exercise. (These make good opening drills.) 

A WORD ABOUT GRAMMAR 

Probably there is no single area of study in English that has received greater 
consideration in curriculum development, inservice programs for teachers, and attempts 
to nail down just what to teach and how to teach it than the area of grammar. And 
probably t^ time spent on it over the past ten years is out of proportion to its 
place in tlljUtotal English program. This last statement does not imply that grammar 
is not imp6rtant and should therefore be ignored; it simply indicates that we must 
assign priorities among the multitude of skills and abilities and subject matter that 
can be included under the subjegji called "English" and that grammar has a low priority 
in terms of classroom and out-of-class time allotted to its mastery in comparison with 
the acqidsition of reading abilities, composing abilities, and the application of 
general language concepts. 

Most secondary school teachers of English have had, or should have had, amplo 
opportunity for inservice training in the subject matter of the threo major "gram- 
mars" that are currently tised as descriptions of the underlying communication system 
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of English (traditional, structural, generativ.^-trans/ormational) . There are, in 
addition, a number of background references in departnents of English that teachers 
can read to keep their knowledge of these systems' up to date. However, the problems 
of grammar are compounded in secondary school jy ine uneven backgrounds in grammar which 
students bring from elementary schools, by +lie need to differentiate the .type and 
amount of grammatical information according to abilities and future goals of students, 
and by the inadequacy of the published text material to provide such differentiated 
materials • 

With these problems in mind, then, we can still make the following recommenda^ 
tions regarding the teaching of grammar (adapted from a former guide, "The Study of 
the English Language, Grades One-Twelve"). 

General Recommendations 

At the present time, it seems impractical to attempt to teach any one of the 

grammatical systems to the exclusion of the others. 

The problem for curriculum developers seems to resolve into a choice between an 

ecl^^ic approach which combines elements of all systems or an attempt to teach 
elemerHs of each in a way that maintains the discreteness of the system. In 
general^N^ammatical concepts should be synttiesised at the elementary level and for 
slow-leamlog pupils of all levels: and the systematic presentation of discrete 
graruziars shqSi^ be reserved for senior high school students and for o^ior 
school stu^ent3\of superior ability. 

— The approach to moi^hology should be synthetic, Combining elements from all 
three grammars. 

— Classification syst'^ms will be structural — form classes and function (structure) 
words — with traditional terminology retained insofar as possible. 

— Definitions will be synthesized, combining classifying elements for all three 
grammars . 

Because traditional grammar makes no statement about phonology and because txans- ^ 

formational phonology is still, in a stage of development, any phonological 
material included in the program will be structural. 

Applications of phonological material will be made in these areas: oral inter- 
pretation, literary analysis, improvement of rhetorical effectiveness of student 
writing, punctuation, and spelling. 

The amount and explicitness of phonological data neces^ry to make the applica- 
tions can be determined only through classroom experimentation. It seems probably 
that at the secondary level at least, the suprasegmentals would be tau^t, as 
well as the differences between phonemes and graphemes. At the elementary level, 
the nature of the phonological material taught will depend upon the decisionr 
made in regard to the teaching of reading and spelling. 

Regardless of the type of grarr:ar to be taijght, no TiOre than 10 per cent of th^ 

total tiT.e allotment for English sho'old be devoted to direct instruction in 
gra*Dmar» 

All new concepts and -kills should be introduced inductively. ( -ec- the rr-ctlon 

on inductive ir.ethods in the preceding section of thir .TPthc^r haridbook. 
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— Teachers should experiment with procedures that relate the teaching of gramnar to 
the other phases of langua^ study and to the program in literature and composition. 
Relationships to literatxire are mainly in the analysis of structure of literary 
works— diction and syntax as they reflect style. In general, relationships* to 
composition should be made dui-in^ the revision of the rough draft rather than in the 
stage of preparing to write. 



Objectives for Teaching Grammar 

The unit that appears in the present Grade Ten Resource BulletL- states the aias 
for teaching grammar in, a way that applies to the general aiss for teachir-g graaaar at 
all levels of the secondary school 

— To evaluate students* ability to recognize and isanipulate 

the natural word order of an Jhglish sentence 

the foriD-class words, structiire words and their uses 

form-class words associated with usage problesis 

grammatical structures related to sentence expar^ion and begin the formation of 
more complex ideas and syntactical patterns 

— To z:ove fron: a study of English structure (gramar, tovar-: 
it relater to rhetoric, enablir^g students 

to recognize and nanipulate sore co:::plex sentence rtru::^: i^t^ 
with sentence expansion and sentence variety 

to recognize ways to improve sentence structure ty adiition^, cozpres^ion 
or modification 

to see how grammatical knowledge can help tl^s sake cor^scious choices afiong 
options, thereby, iiiproving the faulty structures in their own corpositions 
to recognize ways to revise compositions for purpose and unity, greater e^ * 
phasis and force, and greater clarity and coher^ce. 



Biajgnostic Procedures 

Successful^ grassar teaching depends upon the teacher's concerr for t.S? ^-tudenf - 
individual progress in graissar and also the teac>»r's atility to lla^-ose -tuder.t 
weaknesses and special aptitudes. There are several options: 

1. Conference 

The ideal approach is a private conference in the first two week:^ of rchool. 
Initiate at this tiise a separate card file for each st,^ert, on which a r-^s.ir^ 
record could be kept of the student's lar.iruage successes or failures. S-j^rh ite^ 
as "inappropriate" usage in speaking and writing, problems ir. corposf.ior. in 
relation to gracaaticai principles, stt^ent^s ciatural backgro^Xid or lar^oag^ 
experiences that ^ay relate indirectly to present language s^cesses and failures 
Ghould be noted. A card similar to the one below could be devised. The ai:s of ^ 
the confer^-r.ce, of- course, is -studerft-set goals." Students will sore likelv wori 
toward a goal that they feel they had a part in netting. Tney ir^t be alloi^d -or 
3iderable freedos to determine what they do and the speea ir which tbev do it. k 
student mast firat be r:ade "aware" of language diffrrer.ces in order for hiz to 
want to develop his ability to use his lang^ia^ effectively in a Von^i.—..-: 
vith his own personal goals in life. 
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recognizes 

2. Verts ^. Fr^Tositi?^^ - I^-'emlsers 

3. Adject ires ^. >-t*s-^ifier« 

Heco^iises the fiTKrtioc: of 



7o be 1. ISnXih m) of v«k passiTt ocm^^iti^ 

filled 2. ?se of i2S*^ropri*5<e irrefalar ^rtt r^h 

ir. bT ?. ?aaltj ?anLlleli« ' ■a aa ^ 5itio'- 

^. las troiable with rpellisf 



>^L':C c^)eife«:^e «d tS^srU^ exerri^ t«t*::t^ v^t*^ ?ti^t t*jr t 
saj :ase sow of the follo^n^ y^grstiissg eml»ie ^t^&t i^rml ae^ 

written lac^aa^. ^ teacher^ is g^^ a^ i Vi> bis i>« aat^rtal. » is^^ 

differences need ^o be takas^ ir-^o csc^iieratiee:. 

— a s!»rt siaple para«ra|^«^ *ti^«ctls t« i^tifj tiar ft^»-claas 
or haxe st-i^2 i^tify forn.-irIasse» ir^ % ^ie^e af Useir aici irritisc- 



Poir^t to ^ertair- ^ter*ces ^ the t«^rri or ir: texts leut a^ st^fstt i^tify 

the ser.te?i» pit t^rr:. 

— ks'gL *ti^ler.ts tc rh^^ a st^^^^-jert % C3est:.tr . 

— Ask st-ai^tr t-? t*^^ r^rt forc^ i^ a s«^t«*te- 

isc •tiaaer,-*^ tt ^ertalire idea Is^^ wirlsc tae Uae^. ^i^ t» dlr^. 

t» idea: da^e * Eare ;^'*ifj ^ertai^ fcra cla^M ae^ s^er tei^^re pattern 
ir. hir 5^ ^p*erh ta;:^! rr vritii^. 

Fcll^L-^ sr: L-i.:.;:s tf -fie c^assatita* jt^6f^^r ti^r^^ t^fert?^te. 

r^ctri i:e*;iT^. f.-u-*^*. re^p^^se* rperifit nerr*»s — vr ^retied;^ t^^^ 

-earr^r fi*^ t dii^iirt-r tert. I raE^le c f mtt* » '^f t ^*earT 

ir. tb*^ ^rate r^^^t^^irr* 3^^:*tif t*# Tfcit ^raoBar Is I^rari^ '.^ix* j. 

tv^ v^r* t:^ 5*:ert fr-z tests % c^ade ty^ .^wr t*af t^ C?*^ ,e^- *t 




' 1^^-^- ♦Trrr^i^j.r^' t» firrt ♦xaa^l*- ir. itirr that 



-lu^ «f lis-'*'^'! ^ 109'', rrw iclt- tiiJ**. 

-.t .^T*: t-t^ rirr^ rm-*^t.7 'r^f.^t ir s iiff^r*rr,1 
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(L) He rna^de this suggestion beca\ise he wished to call attention to the 
terrible poverty in Ireland. 



revision 

(Select for jroup revision a pupil's therf that illustrates the type of 
weakness the clais is to work on. !:^arber the sentences. Give the directions 
for revision of selected sentences. A safcpie excerpt follows:) 

(l) It was at this point in the procession that my disgust and anger 
oven:ar:e [2) The people and their lack of cozinon courtesy disturbed 

r»st. ^3' i would venture to say that only half the men had respect 
enougja for their dead president to resove their hats when the casket- 
bearing caisson passed. (L; Most of those sazie disrespectful people had 
their transistor radios blarir^ a "play-by-play" description of this 
calvalcade that was passing before then: only about thirty feet before 
their eyes. 

Tirections: 

a. Rewrite 3.2 so that the "lack of coupon courtesy" occurs last, 
•hat construction did you use as the subject? Why? 

b. Correct faulty coordination in S.2. 

c. r^ewrite S.3 so that you reduce the length of the sentence. V-ite 
a si^le sentence. &d the sentence with the phrase, "Cask 
b-earin^ caiason." 

i. Condense S.L. 

Revision ar.d Evaluation (individualized) 

lirectior-s: Rewrite every bracketed sentence at least two ways. 

Indicate which revision jee-s better in the context of your paragraph. In 

addition, suggest synonyzjs for underlined words or ways of avoiding *heir use 

altogether. 

Firallv, one of the boys stepped forward. (He was relatively tali, about 
ai inch taller than >onard, with dark brown hair, which hadn't been combed 
recently.': While he pushed has way through the older boys, Leonard gathered 
the conclusion that he ^^s evidently the leader of the band of boys. In a 
ratter of seconds, he sta-.dirx^ and staring directly into Leonard's face, 
ry this tiz^e, Leonard had becose so confused that he could hardly speak. 
^The boy 's^iggested that he becorse one of the gar^ by throwing a rock through the 
window of a neighbci^KK>d store. The boys didn't like the proprietor.) 

l^t^^' r^lt that the g-r^ wa^ tr-.'ir^ to test his because he w?s a* newcoiiier 
and he wanted to g^t their acceptance but also didn't want to lose his parent's 
approva^. 

:;ote to tr^ teacher: Ir. order to ure Vnis type of individualized revision 

^ fcllo-i^-ur tc rlar^ vcrk, decide befor*^ jading the papers on the 
rfe^-ir-ers in diction or r—-^ tr*at ir to be considered. ::eiect a there 
-.^ — - r-r- ^A-^i^r. 'i. Then returr. eacn pupil '.^ paj- r, 
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with sentences similar to tho^e used for class revision, bracketed for 
revision. Underlined words caii be chosen to point up the function of 
certain parts of speech (the verb "to be," for example) or simply to 
individualize instruction in exact vocabulary. 



- Relating Gr.aimnatical Information to Interpretatior Activities 

In general, the techniques for applying grammatical infonnation to interpretation 
would be similar to those for composition, except that instead of using examples 
or altering examples from student's own writing or from exercises that are in 
language texts or supplied by the teacher, the student would identify certain 
structures in literary materials, would in some cases try changing the word 
order or rewriting them in ways suggested by the teacher, would compare different 
versions of "saying the same thing" In poems whijre certain form classes such 
as verbs or nouns seem to carry the weight of the structure, students should be 
asked to iderftify these particular form clas words and relate them to the structure, 
tone, mood, or any other relevant element of the literature being considered. 

Oral reading of both. expository and literary materials also provides a way to 
strengthen the feel for word groupings unmarked by punctuation such as commas. 
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SPECIALIZED PROCEDURES 



BUZZ GROUPS 



Buzz groups are informal groups organized to discuss specific problems. VJhen 
used at the right time and asked the right questions, buzz groups can often make a 
dull class interesting or a hostile class responsive. 



Purposes for Buzz Groups ; 

To prepare a class for a general discussion. 

To bring together and organize ideas at the conclusion of a 

period, 

To get a quick reaction to a controversial issue. 

To give each student an opportunity to express his opinions, 

To work out problems or exercises together. 



discussion or study 



Procedure: 



Teacher 



Student 



Before class: 

1. Decides on the purpose of buzz groups and 
when they will be implemented. 

2, Determines the organization of the groups: 
•Designates number of students in group — 

any number from 3 to 6 can "buzz" 
effectively. 

•Delegates responsibility. Each group needs 
a chairman to lead discussion and a recorder 
to record ideas for presentation to the en- 
tire class. 

•Selects members of a group. Groups can be 
determined by seating patterns, talent, 
number cards, or alphabetical order. 

•Limits time to keep students focused on the 
problem under discussion. Five to twenty 
minutes should be the limitations. It is 
better to allow too little time than too 
much. Time can be extended if task is not 
completed, or terminated early if majority 
of groups have finished. 

In classroom: 

1. Gives groups purpose. 

2. Assigns students to groups. 

3. Provides materials if necessary. 
U» Gives minimal time limits. 

5. Vists each group briefly to give assistance as 
needed. - 



1. Participates in group 
discussion. 

2. Reports group ideas to 
class • 

3. Summarizes class ideas. 
Evaluates class reports. 

5. Evaluates members of 
buzz group. 



Teacher: Continued from 
column 1 

6. Listens to group reports. 

7. Has class summarize 
group reports. 

8. Evaluates reports with 

(cooperatively) . 
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THE EXPERIENCE STORY 

What the class can experience, they can describe; what they can describe, they 
can write; and what they can write, they can read. The experience story is a teach- 
ing technique which provides for the i.:velopment and expression of reading and 
writing skills on a personal and meaningful level. It can be used with students 
of all ability levels and grade levels but is of special value to slow learners 
because it provides an opportunity for success in an activity often frustrated by 
failure. 

Pujrposes ; 

— To develop students' skills in reading such as word attack skills. 

— To increase students' skills in composing topic sentences, complete and varied 

sentences, capitalization and punctuation. 
— To increase students' vocabulary. 

Procedure : 



Teacher 



1. Selects the experience for the group, 
such as a field trip, a film, 
reading a story, assembly, 

2. After the experience, holds a class 
discussion during which the class 
does the following: 

•Reviews the experience. 

•Uses the vocabulaiy to be uced m 
writing the story. 

•Lists important points. 

•Sets up standards for the con- 
struction of the stor;^^. 

3. Vr^tes the story on the board or 
overhead as ctudcnts contribute 
sentences. 

I, Organizes the story using list of 
important points made earlier or 
following the chronological sequence. 

5. Has the story' read, evaluated, and 
improved by the entire class. 

Variations : 



Student 

1. Recalls the experience. 

2. Participates in class discussion. 

3. Contributes sentences in composing 
the story. 

Reads and helps to improve the 
story. 



—The ^^xperience story" technique may be uc>ed to write original stories, suinmarioc 
of answer problems, friendly or business Irtters, and directionr for locating and 
constructing. 

—As the basij of a language l^-:£ori th^ erp^ nonces story may be analyzed for 

grammatical structure. 
—The f,xperionco story Liay be dittoed or mimoogr.^r^' ' a.d used again later as thn 

basi^ for a reading lesson. 
— Expcrionce stones may b^-^ exchanged with another . to create a gro^t^^r 

audience and to provide gr^-ator vari'^ty of reading material. 
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GAMES IN THE CLASSROOM 

Games in the classroom provide enjoyable and challenging alternative approaches 
to learning. Either commercial or teacher-produced games, when used at the appro- 
priate times, increase pupils' options for learning concepts and skills. The game 
activity puts familiar material into a different fomat which leads to a variation 
of the teaching technique. 

Purposes : 

_To provide opportunities for review, reinforcement or remedial work. 

To motivate the study of new materials. 

— To show how to apply a concept. 

To help students understand difficult concepts. 

Procedure: 



I'eacher 



Student 



1 . In teacher or student-devised games and 

in commercial games, gives large group in- 
struction on the purposes and procedures 
involved in the use of the game in the 
classroom. 

2. Devises a system of evaluation to insure 
that students achieve the purposes for 
the game. 

3. Selects teams either by arbitrarily naming 
the members or by using a system of pick- 
ing names out of a box. These alterna- 
tives will prevent embarrassment to pupils 
who are not popular with the rest of the 
class. 



1. Accepts responsibility for learn- 
ing and following all rules. 

2. When working in a team, remembers 
to play as tesun player and not 

as an individual. 

3. Asks the teacher or other desig- 
nated person for a resolution of 
problems . 

h. Is responsible for the care and 
maintenance of all games. No- 
tifies the teacher when any por- 
tion of the game is damaged or 
missing. 



Variations ; 

A ga:ne center can be set up in the classroom where students can go when they 

have completed their wofk satisfactorily. 
— ^i^/hen doing learning stations, the final station can be a game station. 
—The use of games during double periods or during the last period of the day, 

expecially with low ability sections, helps to break the monotony. 
Games are effective for review before a major test. 

—Many TV games, such as "Hollywood Squares," "To Tell the Truth," and "Password" 

arc easily adapted to classroom use. 
Students enjoy devising games as an independent project. 
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mPROVTSATION 



Improvisation if? spontaneously performed action, dialogue and/or characteri- 
zation invented by a student group, an individual, or the whole class working 
together. As a teacher becomes more familiar with improvisational techniques, 
he will use them in an increasingly spontaneous manner. 

Purposes ; 

— To demonstrate understanding of characterizations after reading a literature 
selection. 

— To provide an ending for an open-ended story. 

— To provide motivation for the reading of literature. 

— To demonstrate different dialects and/or levels of usage. 

— To provide first-hand experiences as the basis for a written composition. 

— To identify factors influencing a particular character's moral choice. 

— To discover alternate solutions to a problem. 

Procedure For First Purpose 



Teacher 



1. Divides class into small groups. 

2. Distributes a duplicated narra^ 
tive description (without dia- 
logue) of a character in a situa- 
tion. 

3. Explains the purpose of the monologue 
which each student will create (e.g., 
to xise a specific diaiect, to show 
the motivation of the character, or 

to show the feelings of the character), 
h* Moves through the classroom to help 
students understand the natrrative 
selection. 

S* After each student improvises for his 
own group, asks questions that relate 
the "improv" to the main activity of the 
lesson. 



Student 



1. Reads selection. 

2. Based on his own experience and 
knowledge, creates a monologue 
that he thinks the character would 
speak in the situation given. 

3. Mentally organizes and presents 
oral monologue for his own group. 

U. Participates in the class discxiss- 
tion that relates the improvisation 
to the main activity of the lesson. 



Adaptations for the other purposes above depend on the creativity of the teacher and 
the students. 



Variations ; 

— Portions of literatxire may be selected, from which the students derive the specific 
characters, situation, setting, dialogue. Students in pairs or groups then create a 
new ending for the story, show the motivation for the characters, or demonstrate 
the characters' use of differert dialects and/or levels of usage. This type of im- 
provisation is more involved becaxise the students must interact. The teacher must 
have the instructional objective, and therefore, the scene objective clearly in 
mind. The student must also understand the scene objective and be free to estab- 
lish and develop the characters' objectives. 

—The most sophisticated form of improvisation which makes the greatest demands 
on the resources of the students is one in which the teacher gives each student 
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an individual objective for the character with a minimal suggestion of character 
and setting. The characters do not know each other's objectives. 

^^ample: 3 characters: Father, Mother, Son. 

Father's objective: To get the son to agree to come into the 

family's garage business 
Son's objective: To get the father to pay his tuition to art 

school 

Mother's objective: To act as arbitrator and keep peace in the 

famil^ 

Students must interact in this type of improvisation. Although they should be given 
time to think about their actions beforehand, this improvisational technique demands 
that students act and react with one another, providing dialogue and action to 
achieve their individual goals, or objectives. This type of improvisation can be 
used for composing or interpreting. 

When a character has achieved his objective, the teacher and class together summarize 
the character objectives in relation to the scene objectives. Whether the student 
has chosen the same character objectives as the teacher is irrelevant. By accepting 
the outcome of an improvisation, the teacher fosters the trust essential for this 
technique to work. 
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LEARNING STATIONS 

Learning stations are the areas within the classroom used to supplement 
and expand the learning environment. They contain specific types of learning 
materials and resources aimed at a particular group of pupils and related to a 
given unit of study. The use of learning stations permits greater independence 
of pupils and provides pupils with more choices in the use of introductory, re- 
inforcement, review, remedial, diagnostic, enrichment, and evaluative materials. 

Purposes : 

— To individualize instruction in the classroom, 
ft — To provide for differences in achievement, competence and interest. 
— To motivate pupils. 

— To focus on specific learning skills. 

— To develop sequential skills. 

— To develop facts, concepts and skills. 

— To use as an evaluative tool for both student and teacher. 
Teacher's Preparation: 

— Preparation for learning stations must take place far in advance of expected use. 
This preparation will include choosing theme, listing purposes, devising activities, 
making packets, gathering materials (both print and no-print), and selecting * 
necessary equipment. 

— Learning packets must be prepared; they should contain simple, clear directions for 
use of the items at the station and duplicated materials to be completed by the 
students. The packets are placed at each station and are arranged from the simple 
to complex. 

— The packets shoiild be related to a particular unit of study and geared to the 
ability level of the students. 

— All the other necessary books, magazines, records, lilmstrips, and other media 
and media equipment that the pupils will need must be at the stations. 

— The format for using the station will depend upon purpose. A. progressive proce- 
dure (students moving from station to station in a defined order) is the most 
frequently used. 

— The station should allow for individual pacing and the progression to fticreasing 
levels of difficiilty. Also, a system of self-evaluation shoiild be incorporated. 

— To allow for use of the room by other groups, the teacher should malce the stations 
simple, compact, and easily rearranged. 

— Depending on the physical facilities available and purpose for the learning 

stations, desks should be arranged to acco::jnodate various groupings. One arrange- 
ment is a cluster of four or five desks at various locations around the class- 
room. A desk or table for the teacher is placed in the middle of the clusters. 
The student comes to the teacher's area for assistance and discussions. 
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Teacher 



Student 



1. Before introducing a class to learn- 
ing stations, teaches the class the 
purposes for the stations, the pro- 
cedures they must follow, and how to 
use equipment. 

2. If necessary, introduces the concept 
of learning stations gradually so 
the students will have time to adjust 
to the Independence and responsibility 
required in working at stations. 

3. Periodically observes groups at work 
and offers assistance when needed. 



1. Works quietly or with a vocal 
level which will not distxirb 
others when group activities 
are involved. 

2. Asks for help when needed. 

3. Becomes familiar with operation 
and care of equipment. 

U. Follows all directions and com- 
pletes the required assignments. 
Is responsible for reporting 
either in written or oral form. 



Variations : 

— Lesiming stations can be used for tutorial purposes. 

One or two stations can be used by small groups while the rest of the class works 

individually or a^ a large group. 
—Stations can be used by those students who finish assignments ahead of the rest of 

the class. 

A single station can be designated for small group discussion. 

Learning stations can be used as centers of interest where students may go for a 

learning experience without being required to give a formal accoiinting. 

Color coding of materials in the packet can indicate to students which activities 

are required. 

—A Learning Activities Package (LAP), a teacher-prepared program of study in pack- 
age form throu^ which the student proceeds at his own pace can be effectively 
utilized in a learning station situation. 

•It is basicsilly an individiial approach to learning, although provisions for 
student interaction must be planned. 

•It tells the students exactly and in understandable terms what they will learn, 

what they will do, and where all resources are located. 
•It allows for student self-eveiluation at frequent intervals. 
•It should have labels that indicate required and optional activities. 
•It usually provides for a diagnostic tent and a post-test on the objectives. 
•It can focus on a theme, a skill, a game, a subject, or any combination of 

these. 

•It includes goals for affective behavior and measurements of affective be- 
havior, althoiagh some of these measures -ay be subjective teacher evaluation. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS 

Panel discussions are free exchanges of ideas that can be structiired around 
a problea of composing, interpreting, or language. A group of three to eight 
students seeks solutions to a class concern. Becatise panel discussions are not 
directed toward predetermined ends, this type of activity con+ains msny elements 
of the democratic decision-maicing process. 




— To explore problems by investigating the facts; e.g.: 

•To gain more detailed historical infomation that will improve understanding 
of the background and setting of a literary selection. 

•To explore the "real-life" characteristics of a prominent person to gain an 
insight into the creation of the public image that has been projected. 

•To discover how an author used factual information to create fictional 
literary works. 
— To formulate alternate ways to solve a problem; e.g. : 

•To examine a variety of alternates in solving a problem identified in a 
literary selection. 

•To prepare for reading a literary ^selection by considering possible solutions 

to problems confronted by characters in the selection. 
•To help clarify student viewpoints in preparation for a writing activity. 
— To increase understanding by explaining differing viewpoints: e.g.: 

•To present various viewpoints related to a value issue suggested in a 

literary selection. 

•To exaxiine differing interpretations of the author's purpcse or motives of 
characters. 

'To compare or contrast an autnor's viewpoint with the viewpoints of other 
authors. 

Procedures for Formal Panel Discussions: 



Teacher 



Student 



1 . Assists in formulating a clear state- 
ment of the problem. 

?. Organizes the panel by selecting a 
leader and assigning tasks to 
individual members. 

3. Familiarizes students with procedures 
for conducting the discussion (intro- 
duction of speaJcers, sunsiary of view- 
points, exchange of comments, addi- 
tions, rebuttals, audience participa^ 
tion). 

u. Prepares Ten:bers of the class to be 
effective audience part ici parts. 

5. Guides class discussion in arriving 
at suunrary statements about the 
problem. 

6. Evaluates the p^rforniance of pan^l 
ir.emb^rE: in cooperation with the clasr. 



1. Helps formulate clear statement of 
the problem. 

2. Contributes to pool of information 
to determine which aspects of the 
problem must be considered. 

3. Helps formulate guide questions to be 
discxissed. 

h» Assumes responsibility for reading 
and research in area(s) of interest. 

5. Reads extensively and takes notes. 

6. Organizes notes with others on panel 
and individttally to plan for an 
effective disrarsion. 

7. Responds to class cotassents and ques- 
tions at close of presentation. 
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During the preparation tor panel discussions, panel sseabers say n-^d to complete n:uch 
of their work outside of the classroom (library, conference room). The teacher, 
meanwhile, continues the unit of study froc which the content and the p^orposes of the 
panel discussions were taken. 

Procedures for Informal Panel Discussions . 

On informal panel discyssion students and teachers are confronted with a less 
formal preparation of information and presentation. Students are asked to call sore 
upon a current background of information about the problem under discussion vprecon- 
ceived ideas, reading, viewing, and contacts with others). 



Teacher 



1. Identifies the problem to be 
discussed. 

2. Selects members of the panel on 
the basis of student interest and 
their vcdue to the panel, ar.d 
appoints a panel leader* 

3. Allows a brief preparation period- 
Guides sunmarization of ideas and 
their relationship to current study. 



Student: 

1. Organizes basic infors^tion and corv 
cepts about the problem to be 
discussed* 

2. Helps plan presentation during a 
brief preparation period- 

3. Contributes ideas pertinent to the 
solution of the problem. 

L. HespondF questions and ideas 
posed by sesbers of the ai^ience. 



Header's Theatre is the rrejtniaticr- of ^ lit^ra:^. .mrt ;n vr.. ^r. -r.V r- 
prei^ers use their voi^e^ ani tc::ier tc ru€:g*^'rt 'th- :r.-^..* f^. , *-r.:titn%:, ^^-t 
sensory experiencer inherent ir the ^it^rarur^. j-rfrrr-^r r;^ rt ^t*r-*r ix *f> 
cla^srooz, it car rajce literat.ire a livir^ -*p^r..r> fir :v 7t^:^rtr. J— ft--:: 
literature is adaptable for Hea.ier'r Tt^'^\t-* 

Purposes : 

—To ur. de r^ t ar. i ar. * en jcy . I : t *^ rary j • 1 - :: 1 1 . 

— To ar.alrre \ lit^rai7 jel^rtior. fcr r-5---.r-*;, t:*, . r.i—^ r - , : - 

ture. 

— To ievelop i-peaxir:^ ani lirt^rir^ r^ill". 
—To de ve lop a*^i i ^-n rt : r i p^ t i c r. r £ i 11 r . 

?rc*eiure: 



.earfie: 



-iTi-e^ t^ c.as- into rz^l- e^^r. 1. 7rr*r tnr- .efcterrij.^ tn^ -^rn^ 

t^rLir.-er who vill t-*- rha:.rD^. *r : ar,t cr t.r?- -.cr. r^.:.- -i. -:^ -r^ 

or iirert4>r5- • rr-r_^, r=.-rweCir^ ^t-*^.-:^ 

Assists ir. '-elect.nc porti^a r ziarjtlt^t.tf^ *t^t*t. 

of literarTT rele^*ti^ t* adapn^t. , JLn4.*irr^r t^ rr^*, itt^.*--^ ^ 

raref-illj ir.dlcatir-^r tizie .ix^ts. in^. t:^-*. rr^j-i.rt*r ijr.i.jr.*. —.^-^ 

"lires the ^rs^^r ^^iel ir^r f : r . - ro: r * tr/* : *j • , 

iz^ the material: elLsir-atii^. r>lpi^ pr*^p^*» tcj ^y^i^rjtrr _ *-c— 

narrative par^af»^5, -har«^rt^r ^^Irr..-, tirr.^ :r 1 Jir t^-ip^r in-:_--:. 

attention t^ s^ar-iriie* • r;v**h=^ • H^lpj ;lsr- p>;rj^- al %TT^j^-Zf^\ 

%res aroxii th?- r^oc, arr.rt^^ r^r.ptr - B^.pr r^.*--- u f:*—^- :* 

each C^'-ir cioc^ir^ trj*^ cart, vr^r* ar^trr r*.it* *ar* 

vritir^ in* roc:sc titans cr lirjLr t^t^-^*- trj^ art^n^ ^r: cr *?*„ 'n 

incit*r-tr. pl^nirv- j-?^.r5^. arrar^*- fct -^r ^ i p^i^t t*j* r^t n , ^ 

ani or r;^^^ ic. . ' -^^s z^r" r..'--.T^ 

^-ri^*r T.os*^ ril^.t r^e*--^ 'c - ir- . --f-^-^r ^--^^ .^^ 

irTolr^i ri^ai^-r, *:^^'.t^, t*^--. ^- : ^7 ^ 

III0V5 a ^-^f.fi*-* .ir:^t^: ti:;,- f:r t-^* if... t- 

r^h^arral. Iircirr^r r^i^^r' r . . : - ' 

^a^-b ar*::^, ^c *^2:pr^rr.t' . - 
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